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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


Ir is impossible for civilized Europe to ignore Russia, because 
to ignore Russia involves driving that mighty Power into the 
/ arms of Kultur and fighting the Great War all 
Russia ae 

over again in circumstances that would render 
the triumph of Pan-Germanism as certain as Pan-Germans 
erroneously believed it to be five years ago. For Great Britain, 
for France, for Italy, for every Ally who has been bled white 
in defending itself against Germany—for the United States— 
this is a matter of life and death. The Peace Conference stands 
condemned by its ineptitude on the Russian question, which 
corresponds to the ignorance that inspired and dominated its 
proceedings generally. For this the British Prime Minister and 
the American President are primarily to blame, not from malice, 
but from innocence. Mr. Lloyd George knows nothing of Conti- 
nental history, and glories in his nescience—actually boasting in 
the House of Commons that he had never heard of Teschen, while 
his conduct towards Poland and Belgium proves him to be unable 
or unwilling to learn. The White House is a long way from 
Fiume, and though a reader and a student, President Wilson’s 
grip of European affairs is weakened by his excessive attachment 
to preconceived theories such as “ self-determination,” to which 
he demands meticulous adherence, no matter at what cost to the 
communities concerned, and threatened to go home and break 
up the Peace Conference unless impossible, because unpractical, 
solutions were adopted. We must not blame the President, nor is 
it our business todo so. He is not our President. It is extraordi- 
narily difficult for any American—absorbed in the cross-currents 
of domestic politics—to appreciate the complicated problems of 
our Old World, which it takes a lifetime to begin to apprehend. 
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Chaos not infrequently comes from those logical and symmetrical 
solutions which commend themselves to uninformed strangers. 
Nor had the President any one in his entourage to whom he was 
prepared to listen and who was qualified to keep him straight. 
Mr. Lloyd George was better off, through commanding the services 
of men of acknowledged competence in European affairs, but, 
unfortunately, our Prime Minister despises capacity as he despises 
character, preferring to surround himself with ignorance and 
flattery. Only sycophants could get a hearing in the Rue Nitot. 
In the result he is only told what he wishes to know, and as he 
is as bad a judge of things as of men, his prospect of attaining any 
sound conclusion is hazardous. To make matters worse, at the 
Peace Conference Mr. Lloyd George associated himself with the 
transatlantic view on nine questions out of ten, and would have 
said “ ditto ’ on the tenth but for his fear of British public opinion, 
which became restive as we saw Kaiser Wilson replacing Kaiser 
Wilhelm. 


Tuis is what we mean when we complain that the Peace Conference 
was inspired and dominated by Ignorance. The British and 
The “ Acid American Plenipotentiaries necessarily ruled the 
Test ” roost. They, unfortunately, allowed themselves 

to be guided by their own untutored emotionalism. 
Their policy stands condemned not merely by the prejudice of 
partisans but by their own criterion. Russia was described by 
President Wilson in one of his most pontifical pronouncements 
as supplying the “ acid test ” for Allied and Associated statesman- 
ship. Many of us hoped, as the President does not lightly forget 
his Fourteen Points, that Europe would at least derive some benefit 
from his sagacious guidance on a vital question which we feared 
was beyond the ken of the Lloyd Georges, the Smuts, the Balfours, 
the Bonar Laws, and other British Representatives prominent in 
Paris. The President would surely realize the folly and the 
tragedy of leaving Russia to stew in her own juice when she 
most needed a helping hand, as of treating so great a Power with 
so long a memory as though she did not exist. We vividly 
remember an old-time legend of Russian-American friendship, 
which has done rather more than its duty in past years in stoking 
up American sentiment against England. Russia was alleged to 
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have sent a fleet to American waters at a critical moment of the 
American Civil War in the early sixties, when Great Britain and 
France were suspected of contemplating some action favourable 
to the Southern cause and hostile to the North. This episode, 
however apocryphal, was a regular feature of American jour- 
nalism, and “ the friendship of Russia ’’ was a favourite topic on 
July 4. President Wilson came to Europe as an advocate of that 
unfortunate country, and though we feared his influence on many 
questions, we thought that, at any rate, as regards this he 
would be sound, and would help to keep the Conference straight 
and restore Russia to her rightful place. 


Here we have had a bitter disillusionment. The “acid test” 
was forgotten. Sofarfrom helping Russia, President Wilson did 
. the opposite, with the result that to-day no foreigner 
Se is more distrusted throughout the length and 
breadth of that mighty and afflicted community 
than he, unless it be Mr. Lloyd George. Whether aught but 
their own stupendous ignorance has governed these two great 
men we cannot opine. Throughout the Peace Conference both 
have acted as though the state of Russia were a matter of complete 
indifference, as though it were immaterial to the rest of the world 
that Bolshevism should be raging like a prairie fire and threaten 
to overrun Russia’s neighbours, spreading thereafter to the rest 
of Europe. It was even worse, because Mr. Lloyd George in 
particular and Dr. Wilson to some extent seemed to cherish some 
sneaking sympathy with the “ bloody baboonery ”’ of Lenin and 
Trotsky, as it was aptly termed by the British War Minister, 
Mr. Winston Churchill, who has made some effort to stem the 
folly by which Downing Street is flooded. Englishmen and 
Englishwomen were shocked and humiliated to learn accidentally 
that no sooner had the Coalition Government secured its mammoth 
majority last December against our Bolsheviks than the Prime 
Minister was secretly pressing the French Government to honour 
the Russian Soviet by an invitation to the Peace Conference ! 
Then we had the Prinkipo fiasco, fathered by Mr. Wilson but 
believed to have originated with Mr. Lloyd George, who was so 
anxious to get into touch with Bolshevism somewhere that the 
moment that prize scoundrel Bela Cohen and his gang seized 
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power in Budapest the British Premier insisted, in the teeth of 
all sound advice, on dispatching General Smuts on a special 
mission to the Soviet Government in the Hungarian capital. An 
equally mischievous American Mission found its way to Russia 
and brought back mysterious proposals from the “ bloody ba- 
boonery”’ to Paris. Neither the American nor the British 
Government would give adequate support to anti-Bolshevist 
Russia, who was discouraged and disgusted by this cavalier and 
cynical treatment, against which two members of the British 
Government—but only two so far as we know—Lord Curzon and 
Mr. Churchill, protested and succeeded in giving some moral and 
material support to Admiral Kolchak and General Denikin. The 
Russian policy of the Allies constitutes one of the ugliest chapters 
in international history, and one for which Europe is likely to 
pay dearly hereafter. 


EncouraGED by Coalition cowardice, all the friends of Germany 
who worked for the desertion of France in August 1914, but kept 
Good quiet during the war, and could not prevent the 
Faith victory of the Allies in 1918, have emerged to 

resume their old rdle in 1919. We see the pre-war 
Potsdam Party, from Whigs to Syndicalists, mobilized as one 
man to prevent any assistance being given to prevent Russia 
remaining Bolshevik. The single Power who stands to gain 
from this catastrophe to civilization is Germany, because between 
the Bolshevik who was set in motion by the Boche and the 
Boche who set him in motion there is close and cordial co-opera- 
tion. Not that it matters to Germany whether the Bolshevik 
wins for the time being or loses in the long run, provided the Allies 
put themselves wrong with anti-Bolshevik Russia, as they are 
doing, and as is so clearly set forth in the severe and critical 
article in which an indignant Russian writer endeavours to bring 
home to the readers of this Review the appalling consequences 
of Coalition policy, which consists of Wobble and Scuttle. 
Though with a Chameleon at the head of affairs no one can forecast 
which, if any, line will be ultimately adopted, so until the die 
has been cast and the Scuttle consummated we shall continue to 
hope for some turn of the wheel that may spare us the degradation 
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with which we are now threatened. It is not a question of whether 
Admiral Kolchak is retreating and General Denikin advancing 
or vice versa, and as to which, if either, we should support by 
arms or otherwise. The problem is infiu+:iy greater than any 
momentary fluctuations of any single can , aign in this limitless 
country. It is a question of good faith and good name—whether 
England stands by a friendly nation in its hour of agony in memory 
of the incalculable service Russia rendered the Allies from 1914 
to 1916 and for the sake of the future peace of the world, which 
will be assured if Russia and England remain great and friendly 
nations, as it would be jeopardized if either of them collapsed or 
became hostile to the other. Russia will recover from Bolshevism 
because no nation can go permanently mad. The question that 
concerns us is whether we or Germany help to restore her to 
health, making her either an ally of Civilization or of Kultur. 
The future of the Old World depends on this. We should be 
amazed that professed partisans of peace should be promoting 
a German-Russian alliance by treating Russia as a pariah among 
nations were our Pacifists not always working in one way or 
another, in peace and in war, to manufacture the maximum of 
enemies for England. Should their policy prevail they will 
succeed in leaving us without a single friend in any camp in 
Russia. 


THERE can be little doubt but that the International Jew—who 
when scratched is generally found to be a German—is an active 
factor both in our recent German and Russian 
policy. Never was the International Jew a greater 
power in Downing Street than to-day. He was 
never far from our Prime Minister’s elbow in Paris. The French 
were amazed at the manner in which Jew after Jew was enlisted 
by the British Government in most questions that arose, and 
almost always with the effect of attenuating some Allied claim 
on the enemy. So far the International Jew, who is much too 
indulgently treated by the Press—partly because of his precau- 
tions in establishing Press connexions—has enjoyed the benefit 
of both worlds. He is usually an indifferent Jew in that he has 
no faith and so escapes all the obligations of religion, but he 
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begins to whine and poses as an injured innocent the moment his 
political conduct is attacked, denouncing every critic as “ Anti- 
Semite.”” As we have explained a hundred times, we have abso- 
lutely no prejudice whatsoever against Jews qua Jews, and no 
word will ever be found in these pages that could possibly wound 
any Jew on his spiritual side. But, quite frankly, we are “ agin ” 
the International Jew and we strongly resent his unwholesome 
ascendancy over our Government, whatever Party is in power. 
As was said on a famous occasion at Cambridge in bygone days 
by a famous Irishman, “I wish to God that German-American 
Jew would return to the various countries he came from.” At 
the present moment the I.J. is concentrating on several objects : 
(1) helping the Boche everywhere; (2) helping the Bolshevik 
everywhere; (3) damaging Poland by circulating sensational 
accounts of imaginary Pogroms ; (4) obstructing Czecho-Slovakia, 
which is a thorn in the side of Germany ; (5) abusing Rumania 
for the capital crime of knocking out a Bolshevik Government at 
Budapest. When we remember that it was only the other day 
that “the Principal Allied and Associated Powers’ were dancing 
attendance on the unspeakable Bela Cohen and that now he is a 
prisoner, some of his colleagues have committed suicide (e.g. 
Szamuely), and a Rumanian army occupies Budapest, we can 
measure the service rendered by King Ferdinand to his pusil- 
lanimous allies, and can appreciate the rancour he has aroused 
among International Jews and all politicians and journals under 
their thumb. The I.J. is manipulating the Peace Conference 
into threatening Rumania for doing what France wished to do 
long since, and would have done but for Mr. Lloyd George and 
President Wilson. We offer our unreserved congratulations to 
the Rumanians on their brilliant and successful cowp, and if we 
might presume to offer one word of advice to Bukarest it would 
be that Rumania should settle primarily Rumanian questions 
in accordance with vital Rumanian interests as judged by their 
sagacious Sovereign and his experienced statesmen. They should 
not allow themselves to be bluffed by any mouth-organs in Paris. 
Rumania has rendered conspicuous service to Europe by her 
deadly blow at the Bolshevik, which reacts on the Boche, and 
therefore incurs the animosity of the International Jew and all 
pseudo-Bolsheviks elsewhere. 
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As no satisfactory solution could be found for the empty British 
Embassy in Washington a temporary expedient has been adopted. 
: Viscount Grey of Falloden, the ex-Foreign 
_ Minister, has allowed himself to be persuaded to 
undertake another Special Mission to the United 
States, making the fourth in the last three years. It is a public- 
spirited and self-sacrificing act on his part, as he is one of the 
very few politicians who really prefer country to town and has a 
genuine dislike of crowds, limelight, and advertisement. Every 
one knows that he would infinitely prefer the quiet and solitude 
of Northumberland among his birds and beasts than resume the 
wearisome and repulsive trammels of official existence. Nor is 
Washington a specially attractive spot to any British represen- 
tative just now. There is nothing to be done there, and Lord 
Grey has always hated gush, of which an inordinate amount is 
expected of the British Ambassador in Washington as of the 
American Ambassador in London, both of whom habitually talk 
as though our two countries saw eye to eye with one another on 
all questions, whereas they differ on at least four out of five. 
Viscount Grey has doubtless been appealed to as “‘ the only man 
who can straighten out Anglo-American relations,” and _ his 
appointment has provoked a chorus of approval on both sides 
of the Atlantic. We sincerely hope his Mission may succeed, 
because we are seriously perturbed by the appalling mess which 
League of Nations agitators have made of Anglo-American rela- 
tions. But he will only succeed in proportion as he attempts 
little, as there is nothing practical to be done with a community 
so hopelessly and absurdly suspicious of Great Britain as American 
politicians are or pretend to be. Harm accrues from artificial 
attempts by well-meaning busybodies either in London or in 
New York to overcome prejudice by any form of ‘ Propaganda,” 
in the name of which every conceivable folly is perpetrated. 


Tus blessed League of Nations has not a little to answer for. 
As our readers know, it arouses infinitesimal interest in Great 
Britain, and only provokes a smile or laugh when 
mentioned in public before almost any audience. 
It is admittedly a favourite topic with Front- 
Benchers and conventional leader-writers because it lends itself 
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to the sort of stuff of which our Talking Men and our Writing 
Men keep an unlimited amount on tap. The rest of us looked on 
at what we regarded as an amiable futility, and when we read 
the rubbish that was talked and written first about the Draft 
Covenant, and then about the Revised Covenant of the League 
of Nations, we consoled ourselves with the thought that our 
Right Honourables had found a subject on which for once they 
could do little harm, and we allowed them to blow off steam 
without serious protest. We were wrong. So far from being 
innocuous, this so-called League of Nations is already an apple 
of discord, and though conceived by its chief British backers as 
being calculated to promote Anglo-American cordiality by affording 
“the two great English-speaking nations” endless opportunities 
of international co-operation, it is precisely to Anglo-American 
relations that most harm is threatened. This may sound para- 
doxical. Unfortunately, it is only too true, as would be generally 
recognized by Englishmen were they apprised of the extraordinary 
situation that has arisen in the United States—mainly, it must be 
admitted, through the tactlessness of President Wilson, but partly 
owing to the thoughtlessness of eminent ignoramuses on this side 
of the Atlantic. It is common knowledge that Europe would 
never have heard of the League of Nations but for the initiative, 
the insistence, and persistence of President Wilson, to whom it 
became a veritable obsession, a sort of King Charles’s head, to be 
introduced on every possible and impossible occasion. He brought 
it up, indeed forced it on the Paris Peace Conference, and ruined 
its deliberations by compelling the delegates to abandon their 
appointed task of imposing permanent peace on Germany in order 
to pursue this will-o’-the-wisp. No one else believed in the 
League of Nations—not a single European statesman of any 
competence or of any degree of knowledge of the world in 
which we live regarded it as other than an American fad 
and an unmitigated nuisance. But as the United States was 
practically untouched by the war, and as the League of Nations 
was regarded in Paris as the one and only issue that interested 
the American people, President Wilson was humoured, and 
the League was allowed precedence and was tacked on to the 
Peace Treaty. 
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Un.uckiLy, Great Britain zealously seconded President Wilson’s 
efforts and helped him to pervert the Conference from its proper 
<p Bee,  —-PUEPORC. On the League of Nations Commission 
Conspiracy” the British Vote, which had been entrusted to 

Lord Robert Cecil (though not a member of the 
Government) and General Smuts, whom we decline to regard as 
a British statesman with British interests at heart, was at the 
disposal of President Wilson even to the point of supporting his 
preposterous proposal that Geneva rather than Brussels should be 
the future capital of the League. We are prepared to assume 
that British obsequiousness was animated by lofty intentions, 
but the results proved disastrous, another unhappy feature of 
the affair being General Smuts’s brochure upholding the League of 
Nations, which is nowadays represented by its American oppo- 
nents, who have been sadly mishandled by President Wilson, as 
originating in this country and as being substantially “a British 
conspiracy to entangle America in European affairs.” To many 
of our readers this seems so grotesque that they will not under- 
stand what is meant; nor should we unless we had followed the 
course of this strange controversy in Washington. British 
correspondents in the United States have not kept this conntry 
intelligently informed of the bitter conflict, of which the Senate 
is the centre, which rages over the League of Nations, which has 
not been debated in the British Parliament because it is not 
seriously regarded. It is a painful fact, but one that we cannot 
afford to ignore, that American politicians of all Parties should 
be unable to resist playing up to the gallery, or what they believe 
to be the gallery. The phenomenon is’ not unknown elsewhere ; 
indeed, it is the common failing, the hall-mark, of practical 
politicians. It so happens that “the gallery” in the United 
States, containing the noisiest section of the community, is, as 
it always has been, anti-British. The League of Nations is mainly 
attacked, it is only seriously attacked, because Great Britain is 
supposed to have inspired it and to want it. Otherwise the 
opposition would peter out and the Covenant be adopted as a 
matter of course, as it is meaningless. It would be generally 
admitted that whatever nonsense may have been talked or written 
about it on occasional British platforms or in British newspapers, 
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the League of Nations, to use a transatlantic phrase, “ cuts noice” 
on this side. Britons don’t care a brass farthing or a red cent 
about it, and if the United States Senate, in its wisdom, chose to 
cut the Covenant out of the Peace Treaty none of us would turn 
a hair, however foolish some of the signatories of the Treaty 
might look. 


WHETHER the Senate will ratify the Treaty as it stands, swallowing 
this unlucky Covenant, or reject the whole thing, or separate 
“A Popish the two, or “ ratify with reservations,” we cannot 
Plot” pretend to say, but we note that among minor 

features of the anti-League of Nations campaign 
—which, beginning as an anti-Wilson campaign, has ended as an 
anti-British campaign—is the exploitation of the appointment of 
a British official as First Secretary-General of the League. We 
protested at the blunder of foisting Mr. Balfour’s Private Secre- 
tary, Sir Eric Drummond, on this post, as we realized the mis- 
understanding to which it would give rise. ‘To the suspicious 
American—and most Americans are highly suspicious of John 
Bull, whom they credit with being a subtle Machiavelli—the 
selection of Sir Eric Drummond confirmed the idea that the 
League of Nations was a British manouvre. Although our 
Foreign Office may be unaware of the fact (and Mr. Balfour is 
notoriously the most innocent of men), “ a Foreign Office official ”’ 
—regarded in this country as a guileless individual upon whom 
foreigners habitually practise—to the middle Western States of 
America suggests a sinister personage skilled in all the tricks of 
Old World diplomacy, who upon every occasion will get “ six to 
four” the better of the unsophisticated Amejyican. It was 
egregious under the circumstances to make any British official 
Secretary-General of the League; nor were matters improved 
by Sir Eric Drummond being a Roman Catholic, as Nonconformist 
America is thereby encouraged to view the League of Nations 
as a “ Popish plot,” and it has been denounced in the Senate as 
giving the Vatican a veto on American policy. We trust we have 
made it plain that we should waste no tears even if the Senate— 
some of whose members represent every current suspicion and 
pander to every foolish prejudice—cut the Covenant out of the 
Treaty, as in our opinion the League of Nations is far more likely 
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to produce a pandemonium than a millennium. Were our public 
men well advised they would leave the subject severely alone, 
but both Lord Robert Cecil and Mr. Lloyd George threaten us 
with autumn campaigns on behalf of the League. They can 
only supply more grist to the American Anglophobe mill, though 
possibly good might come out of evil as they may succeed in 
killing the Covenant in the Senate, where anything may happen 
in a year preceding a Presidential Election, when every emotion— 
especially Anglophobia—is kept at boiling-point by one or other 
political Party, and sometimes by both. Viscount Grey under- 
takes a truly thankless task, which will be rendered infinitely 
arduous by unthinking, ill-informed utterances and articles on 
this side, especially the crazy propaganda with which a certain 
Press is deluging its readers in an effort to stampede us into “a 
settlement of the Irish question in order to please the Americans.” 
What nation was ever permanently propitiated by foreign 
toadyism ? What have foreign toadies ever gained by toadyism 
beyond the kicks they so richly deserve ? 


Tue period of recriminations has opened in Germany. May it 
continue, as we are learning things we ought to know concerning 
German government if we did not know them 
i already. The latest revelations are of peculiar 
interest to the readers of this Review because they 
disclose an intrigue which we exposed at the time. Herr Erzberger 
has made the latest addition to our knowledge. He is German 
Finance Minister under the new regime, and was an active marplot 
under the auspices of the old regime, and an avowed annexationist 
so long as he thought Germany likely to win. He is universally 
distrusted even in Germany, where low cunning is generally 
admired. He should never be believed any more than any other 
German, unless supported by corroborative evidence, as in this 
case. To-day his pose is that of a Moderate who fought against 
the Military Party for a reasonable Peace from 1917 onwards, 
though we cannot recall his strenuous protest against the “ Peace ” 
of Brest-Litovsk or Bukarest. For present political purposes, 
he informed the German Assembly at the end of July that the 
British Government—not the Old Gang of Wait-and-Sees, but 
the present heaven-born Lloyd George-Bonar Law Coalition- 
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actually made an “ overture ” to the Berlin Government, of which 
Von Kiihlmann was then Foreign Secretary, through the medium 
of the Vatican. Our readers can form their own opinion of this 
incident, in which Lord Robert Cecil appears to have been the 
active and Mr. Balfour the passive agent, though as Prime Minister 
Mr. Lloyd George is primarily responsible for this perilous move, 
against which the French Government protested the moment it 
heard that Britain was seeking information from Germany upon one 
point only—namely, Belgium—the irresistible inference being that 
if a “* reassuring ”’ reply were received on this question the British 
Government would be prepared for pourparlers with unbeaten 
Germany. At the time we denounced this plain violation of the 
Pact of London, and if our readers were occasionally surprised at 
our vehement distrust of Lloyd George Government it was because 
we knew of these manceuvres, through the Pope, which might have 
succeeded but for our never-failing asset the Pan-Germans, who 
prevented Downing Street from getting the soothing syrup that was 
solicited. Imagine what the position would have been had the 
German Government under one Kiihlmann’s auspices answered, 
‘ We shall be only too delighted to clear out of Belgium to-morrow 
and to restore that unhappy country intact.” This would have 
committed Germany to nothing, it would have been another 
scrap of paper, but our demoralized War Cabinet might have broken 
up the Entente. Public opinion in this country, as so often before 
and since, might ultimately have righted things, but meanwhile 
there would have been a dangerous diplomatic crisis. No wonder 
the Germans are enraged at the idiocy of their rulers! But what 
of ours? We should particularly like to have Lord Milner’s 
account of this episode. He was a member of the War Cabinet 
who remained in the dark until the deed had been done. Who 
inspired the original telegram from Mr. Balfour to Count de Salis 
on August 21, 1917 ? 


TuIs is not the only “ nasty jar” for the sycophants of the Prime 
Minister, who in Parliament and elsewhere agitate for perpetual 
recognition of ‘‘ the man who won the war.”” When 
they know a little more they will realize that the 
war was won despite Mr. Lloyd George, who was 
constantly taking the wrong turning, and unless restrained by 
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colleagues or controlled by circumstances—mainly fear of public 
opinion—would more than once have become entangled in pre- 
mature peace pourparlers, which could only have enured to the 
advantage of the enemy, and in all probability would have con- 
ducted this country to “ death, disaster, and damnation.” The 
“Stockholm Conference’ of 1917 is alluded to in the article 
“What Every German Doesn’t Know,’ which went to press 
before the most recent revelations. It is there stated, as pre- 
viously mentioned in the National Review, that Mr. Lloyd George 
favoured this dangerous manceuvre before Mr. Arthur Henderson 
did. We heard at the time that so far as Britain was concerned 
“Stockholm ”’ was concerted between Mr. Lloyd George and 
“my friend’ Mr. Ramsay Macdonald. Mr. Henderson dots the 
i’s and crosses the t’s, giving in the course of his by-electoral 
campaign in Widnes details at which previously it was only pos- 
sible to hint. The episode is not new to the readers of the National 
Review, but it is now related at first hand by a man who has no 
interest in concealing or perverting the facts. Mr. Henderson, 
who be it remembered was an original member of the Lloyd George- 
Bonar Law War Cabinet, and therefore lived in the odour of 
sanctity, says, “ When I went to Russia I was opposed to what 
is known as the Stockholm Conference, and my chief, Mr. Lloyd 
George, was in favour of it.” The Downing Street Press should 
put that in their pipe and smoke it. We await with interest the 
explanations of the Daily Telegraph, the Daily Express, the Daily 
Mirror, the Daily Chronicle, the Pall Mall Gazette, the Evening 
Standard, and other journals in town and country who regard 
the whole duty of man as consisting in proclaiming “ Great is 
Diana of the Ephesians.” The Stockholm Conference was rank 
Defeatism from the British point of view. It was suggested to 
Mr. Lloyd George, we believe, by Mr. Ramsay Macdonald. If 
correct, this sufficiently stamps the proposition, which nevertheless 
it was rumoured the Leicester Defeatist was allowed to discuss 
at the Foreign Office, where doubtless he met kindred spirits. 
That Mr. Henderson afterwards relapsed as the result of his luck- 
less ‘‘ Mission” to Russia, and became a convert to Stockholm, 
and thereafter drifted into Pacifism, does not affect the present 
issue, which concerns the good faith and loyalty to the national 
and Allied cause of Mr. Lloyd George. 
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THE painful revelations of Herr Erzberger and Mr. Henderson 
help to explain a mystery of British policy—namely, the timorous- 
ness of His Majesty’s Ministers vis-a-vis Germany. 
They generally and invariably act as though they 
were afraid of the Germans, as though Germans 
knew something which they are anxious to conceal. In a word, 
our Government discourages us by behaving as though it might 
be blackmailed by Germany. This accounts for the popular 
legend of “a Hidden Hand” exercising unwholesome influence 
in the interests of the enemy. Undesirable aliens, mostly of 
Teutonic origin and of Hebrew extraction, habitually form ques- 
tionable friendships with prominent British politicians with whom 
‘on view ” they have littlein common. These intimacies prevail 
whatever Party is in power or whoever be Prime Minister. We 
cannot help fearing that these cosmopolitans, whose homes may 
be in this country but whose hearts are elsewhere, may occa- 
sionally inveigle our clever but unsophisticated statesmen into 
transactions that place them to some extent in enemy power, if 
only because vanity or heedlessness causes them to abstain from 
making a clean breast of their follies. There has for many 
years past been ‘“‘a garrison” of wealthy Germans in London 
whose mission it was to establish as intimate relations as possible 
with the heads of political Parties and to cultivate “ coming 
men.” They did their work uncommonly well from the Father- 
land’s point of view, and only failed thanks to the Pan-Germans, 
who relied entirely on force, despising guile, not realizing that when 
it comes to fighting the British and the French are Germany’s 
superiors—as the Americans would have been in another year or 
two—but that in a political contest of craft and cunning the 
Allies would not have a dog’s chance. Had Von Kiihlmann been 
accorded a free hand by the Great General Staff in 1917 he might, 
with the aid of his confederates in London, have retrieved a 
situation that was bound to be lost on “ the stricken field.” To 
put it quite plainly, Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. Bonar Law, and 
Mr. Balfour would be no match diplomatically for Herr von 
Bethmann-Hollwegs and Von Kiihlmanns, who enjoyed the advan- 
tage of being bound by no rules. On the other hand, a struggle 
between Hindenburg and Ludendorff versus Sir Douglas Haig 
and Sir William Robertson (as in 1917), as between the Grand 
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Fleet and the High Canal Fleet, would certainly end in our favour. 
Mercifully the political terrain was rejected by Germany in favour 
of the naval and military terrain, and every Downing Street effort 
to transfer the struggle to diplomacy providentially failed. 


Our unorthodox view—which our readers may remember we 
have persisted in throughout the war, steadily refusing to bow 

down before the gods or demigods of the Great 
= General Staff—receives striking confirmation from 

General Ludendorff, of all men. His account of 
the war is published serially abroad and is about to appear in 
book form. But only selected snippets are allowed to appear in 
Germany, as is intelligible, because he makes it sun-clear that the 
German Army was fairly and squarely beaten in the field. He 
gives us the time and place, and no one in touch with last year’s 
campaign will be surprised to hear that August 8 was the glorious 
day in British military annals—the fatal day for Germany. Let 
us hear what Ludendorff has to say. He was at the centre of 
events and in a better position to judge than any one else. Nor 
has he allowed himself to be tempted to falsify the military facts, 
as his narrative condemns his own strategy and goes far to shatter 
the wonderful legend that had been so assiduously propagated that 
it imposed on many intelligent foreign soldiers, who regarded 
Ludendorff as a super-Napoleon, whereas he was merely a first-rate 
organizer and capable tactician, singularly destitute of originality 
and with little grip of the Great War asa whole. General Rawlinson 
in distant Archangel will be specially interested in the passage in 
which General Ludendorff, so to speak, ‘‘ touches the spot,” 
paying a tribute to the 4th Army (commanded by General Rawlin- 
son), which from such a quarter is conclusive. In his own words, 
“ August 8 (1918) was the black day of the German Army in the 
history of this war. . . . Early on August 8, in a dense fog that had 
been rendered still thicker by artificial means, the British, mainly 
with the Australian and Canadian Divisions, and French attacked 
between Albert and Moreuil with strong squadrons of Tanks, 
but for the rest in no great superiority. They broke between the 
Somme and the Luce stream deep into our front. The divisions 
in line at that point allowed themselves to be completely over- 
whelmed.” Such was the terrible effect of this attack that 
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Ludendorff declares, ‘‘ I was deeply confounded,” adding, “‘ August 
8 made things clear for both Army commands, both for the 
German and for the enemy; both for me and, according to his 
own account in the Daily Mail, also for General Foch.” This 
was the turning-point that ended with the Armistice. Hereafter it 
should be as impossible for German soldiers to pretend that their 
army was unbeaten as for British politicians to pretend that it 
was they who won the war. The contest between ‘“ Westerners ”’ 
and ‘“ Easterners”’ is equally settled. Like all wars, great and 
small, this war was decided by decisive force at the decisive 
point—Amateur Strategists to the contrary notwithstanding. 


AT last, after unconscionable delay provoking public scandal, 
there has been public recognition by Government and Parliament 
_— of the incomparable services of our Fighting Men. 
No thanks, however, to the Politicians, who, if 
they had had their way. would have thrown the Thanks to Navy, 
Army, Air Service, Mercantile Marine, and other real winners 
of the war over the Recess. There is, unfortunately, every reason 
to believe that small-minded men in and around Downing Street 
cherish a certain jealousy, however insane, of military distinction, 
and resent sharing the glory of victory—which they regard as 
exclusively their own—with mere soldiers and sailors. There is, 
moreover, a special grievance among prominent politicians against 
our greatest soldier for triumphantly surviving all the intrigues 
of which he was the object ever since the present Coalition was 
formed in December 1916. Should the relations between G.H.Q. 
and the War Cabinet during this period ever transpire, they 
will be found more instructive than edifying. By all the rules 
of the game the Commander-in-Chief should have been “ downed ” 
by Ministers, against whom on paper he had not a dog’s chance. 
After successfully ejecting Sir William Robertson from being 
Chief of the Imperial General Staff, the intriguers confidently 
counted on “ outing” the Commander-in-Chief. Nevertheless Sir 
Douglas Haig won by sheer simplicity and strength of character. 
He adopted the unassailable position that if he was the wrong 
man in the wrong place, and unworthy of the confidence of the 
Government, he would be told so frankly, directly, and openly, 
but he ignored all intrigues and innuendoes, and refused to take 
hints from third parties that it might be convenient to the Cabinet 
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if he resigned, on the score of ill-health or otherwise. Though a 
modest man, Sir Douglas could not but be aware that he enjoyed 
to an exceptional degree the confidence of the great Army he 
commanded, and he felt it to be his duty to remain until he was 
requested to go, just as it was the Government's duty to relieve 
him of his command if for any reason they distrusted him. 


THE tricks played on him were many and various, from newspaper 
attacks semi-officially inspired to efforts to make his position 
a impossible with the French, all of which were 
defeated by the mutual loyalty of the equally 
great gentlemen at the head of the French Army—the Joffres, 
the Nivelles, the Pétains, and the Fochs. It constitutes an 
ugly chapter in political history—politics is a singularly dirty 
trade—but a brilliant and delightful chapter in military and 
Allied history, which ought to be told for the encouragement of 
soldiers in difficulties and the discouragement of unworthy poli- 
ticians. Sir Douglas performed the double feat of beating the 
formidable foe in front of him and the equally formidable foe 
behind. Throughout this ordeal he was sustained by the know- 
ledge that he commanded the confidence of the nation at home 
no less than of the Army in the field. Now he has his reward, 
and holds a unique place in the respect and regard of Britons 
everywhere, who suffer so much at the hands of men who are 
“ out for themselves ” that they immensely admire a great public 
servant inspired by a single-minded devotion to his noble calling 
and to his less fortunate companions in arms. In the past the 
back-stairs detraction of Sir Douglas Haig aroused some anxiety 
lest it react on the Front, but to-day we can smile at all petty 
pinpricks of 1917 and 1918 even when they took the form of stabs 
in the back. Civilians derive no less satisfaction than soldiers 
from seeing Sir Douglas Haig ‘‘ come into his own.” The more 
we learn of the tremendous events of the last five years the higher 
will be his reputation. 


THE preparation and organization of victory on land so far as 
the British were concerned was primarily due to four soldiers 

: —General Wilson, Director of Military Opera- 
— tions before the war (now Field-Marshal Sir 
Henry Wilson, C.I.G.S.), who effected liaison 
with the French Army and developed the British Expedi- 
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tionary Force ; Lord Kitchener, who was the first to see the size 
of the Great War and to plan accordingly, besides saving us 
from the paralysing presence of Lord Haldane in Whitehall ; Sir 
William Robertson, who continued Lord Kitchener’s work and 
whose self-sacrificing steadfastness prevented the New Armies 
from being frittered away in Side Shows by Amateur Strate- 
gists; and Sir Douglas Haig, who led them to victory at the 
decisive point, winning the war on August 8, 1918, as General 
Ludendorff recognizes. 


Tue delicate task of distributing naval and military honours 
and grants was, on the whole, judiciously performed, though 
even here politicians could not refrain from mani- 
festing themselves, with the result that criticism 
was provoked where it should have found nothing to feed on. 
On August 6 it was announced : 


Honours 


The King has been pleased to approve that the following honours be conferred 
upon the high officers of the Navy, Army, and Air Force mentioned, in recognition of 
the great services they have rendered to the country during the war: 


NAVY 
Admiral of the Fleet Sir Davip Beatty, G.C.B., O.M., G.C.V.O., 

D.8.0 ‘ ‘ , ’ : ‘ ‘ , ; . Earldom. 
Admiral Sir CHartes FE. Mappen, G.C.B., K.C.M.G.,C.V.0.  . ~ Baronetey. 
Vice- Admiral Sir Rocer J. B. Keyes, K.C.B. . , . Baronetcy. 
Rear-Admiral Sir Joun DE Rospeck, K.C.B.. ‘ : . Baronetcy. 
Commodore Sir RectnaLp Y. Tyrwuatrt, K.C.B. E . Baronetcy. 

ARMY 
Field-Marshal Sir Doveias Hate, K.T., G.C.B., G.C.V.O., ete... Earldom. 
Field-Marshal Sir E. ALLENBY, G.C.B., K.C.M.G. . ‘ . Viscounty. 
Field-Marshal Sir H. PLumer, G.C.B., G.C.M.G , G.C.V.O. . Barony. 
General Sir H. Rawttyson, Bart., G.C.B., G.C.V.O., ete. . . Barony. 
General the Hon. Sir J. Bynoc, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., M.V.O. . Barony. 
General Sir H. Horne, K.C.B., K.C.M.G. : ? : . Barony. 
Field-Marshal Sir Henry Witson, K.C.B., D.S.0. . ‘ . Baronetcy. 
General Sir W. Rosertson, G.C.B., K.C.V.0., D.S.O. ‘ . Baronetcy. 
General Sir W. Brrowoop, G.C.M.G., K.C.B. . ‘ ; - Baronetcy. 
Lieut.-Col. Sir Maurice Hankey, K.C.B. : ‘ ‘ - G.C.B. 

AIR 
Air Vice-Marshal Sir H. Trencuarp, K.C.B., D.S.O. : . Baronetcy. 


On the previous day the Prime Minister had delivered a Message 
from the King to the House of Commons recommending grants 
amounting to £585,000 to nineteen chief com- 
Grants : es va : 
manders of his naval, military, and air forces. 
The Speaker read this communication as follows : 
His Majesty, taking into consideration the eminent services rendered during the 
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late war by those officers who commanded and directed his forces by sea, on land, 
and in the air, and being desirous, in recognition of such services, to confer upon them 
some signal mark of his favour, recommends to his faithful Commons that he should 


be enabled to grant to: £ 
Admiral of the Fleet Sir David Beatty , ‘ ‘ ‘ - 100,000 
Admiral of the Fleet Viscount Jellicoe A ; , . - 50,000 
Admiral Sir Charles Madden : ; ; : : ; ‘ 10,000 
Rear-Admiral Sir Doveton Sturdee : F : ‘ ‘ 10,000 
Rear-Admiral Sir Roger Keyes. , P F , ; - 10,000 
Vice- Admiral Sir John de Robeck ‘ ‘ ; : : - 10,000 
Commodore Sir R. Tyrwhitt ; : ‘ : ; : - 10,000 
Field-Marshal Sir Douglas Haig . : , : : - 100,000 
Field-Marshal Viscount French . ; ; ‘ 7 ‘ . 50,000 
Field-Marshal Sir E. Allenby —. ; : : : ; . 50,000 
Field-Marshal Sir Herbert Plumer ; ; ‘ ‘ ; - 30,000 
Field-Marshal Sir H. Wilson ; ; - F P ; r 10,000 
General Sir H. Rawlinson . A ; ‘ F P ‘ - 30,000 
General Sir Julian Byng . ; E ‘ ‘ ; ‘ - 30,000 
General Sir H. Horne ; ‘ : : ; ; ‘ . 30,000 
General Sir William Robertson . ‘ : j : , : 10,000 
General Sir William Birdwood . ; ‘ j j ‘ . 10,000 
Lieut.-Colonel Sir Maurice Hankey ‘ ‘ ; : - 25,000 
Air Vice-Marshal Sir H. M. Trenchard ‘ z ; F - 10,000 


The House resolved, at the instance of Mr. Lloyd George, to consider the Royal 
Message in Committee. 
These Honours and Grants are among the few popular acts of 
the Coalition this year, and outside Labour circles no one was 
heard to object that they erred on the side of extravagance except 
in one instance, on which, as was inevitable, there was a chorus 
of disapproval. 


THE Prime Minister's action in attaching to a list of grants to 
leaders in the field the sum of £25,000 for a purely political officer 
who has not fought anywhere is regarded as a bad 
precedent. Sir Maurice Hankey was before the war 
Secretary of that painfully futile body the Imperial 
Defence Committee, whose members remained blind to everything 
which stared them in the face. On its demise he became Secretary 
of the War Cabinet—in whose despite the war was won—and was 
prominent at the Peace Conference, of which this country has 
little reason to be proud. We know nothing against Sir Maurice 
Hankey save that he is highly regarded by politicians, but as 
heavily burdened taxpayers in an impoverished land we demur 
to his receiving £25,000 while soldiers in command of large inde- 
pendent and victorious armies, such as General Marshall and 
General Milne, are forgotten. If Ministers once begin voting 
subsidies to their clerks and secretaries there will be no end to 
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it. If Sir Maurice Hankey has earned £25,000, surely Sir William 
Sutherland, to say nothing of Mr. Philip Kerr, is worth something. 
Colonel Guinness is to be congratulated on his timely protest against 
what we can only describe as an abuse of Ministerial power. 


THANKS to the forces were moved in both Houses of Parliament 
on August 6—by Lord Curzon in the House of Lords, and by the 
Prime Minister in the House of Commons. In 
Thanks : ‘ : 
each case the terms were identical, being expressed, 
as the occasion demanded, in an abundant Resolution, conveying 
“ the thanks of this House,” in the first instance “ to the officers, 
petty officers, warrant officers, and men of the Navy and of the 
Royal Marines for their sleepless watch over the seas, and for 
the courage, resource, and devotion with which, during four years 
of constant peril, they have maintained the blockade of the 
enemy's coast, convoyed armies drawn from the most distant 
lands, and defended the commerce of the civilized world against 
the craft and subtlety of a lawless foe”; also “ to the officers, 
non-commissioned officers, warrant officers, and men of the Armies 
in the field for the matchless valour and endurance with which, 
amidst circumstances of unexampled hardship, they have sus- 
tained the shock of war in many climes, for the good-humour, 
clemency, and patience of their bearing, and for the undaunted 
spirit which has carried them through four years of strenuous 
toil to a complete and splendid victory.” The ‘ thanks of this 
House’ were also accorded ‘‘ to the officers, non-commissioned 
officers, and men of the Air Force for their brilliant daring and 
conspicuous services over sea and land”; to “ the gallant troops 
of the Dominions Overseas, from India, and from the Colonies 
and Protectorates for the promptitude with which they responded 
to the call of justice and freedom, and for the noble part that 
they have played in conjunction with their comrades of the 
British Isles in securing the triumph of right over wrong ”’ ; 
also “to those subjects of His Majesty who, inspired by the 
greatness of the issue, voyaged from foreign lands to offer their 
lives in the service of their country ...; to the members of 
the Royal Army Medical Corps and of the Indian Medical Service 
for the skilful discharge of their humane office, and for the unprece- 
dented success which attended their unremitting labours to 
preserve the armed forces of the Crown from the ravages of 
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disease . . .; to the women of the Medical and other auxiliary 
Services for their devotion in tending the sick and wounded, 
and for other duties faithfully and bravely discharged ” ; likewise 
‘to the officers and men of the Mercantile Marine for the fine 
and fearless seamanship by which our people have been preserved 
from want and our cause from disaster.” Finally, ‘ this House 
doth acknowledge with deep submission and reverence the heroism 
of those who have fallen in the service of their country, and 
tenders its sympathies to their relatives in the hour of their sorrow 
and their pride.” 


In moving this Vote of Thanks, Lord Curzon, in an elaborate 
speech, pointed out that it had for centuries been the custom 
for both Houses of Parliament at the conclusion 
of a great national struggle to offer their congratu- 
lations and thanks “to those brave men who have upheld the 
honour, maintained the welfare, and added to the glory of the 
nation.” It was a praiseworthy as well as a time-honoured 
practice, “ for, although we are essentially a peace-loving people, 
and although assuredly we did nothing, either by policy or by 
action, to provoke this particular war, yet when the lists are 
arrayed, it is upon the valour of our soldiers and sailors, upon 
the skill of the generals and admirals who led them, far more 
than upon any diplomacy of statesmen, that we rely.” It is 
reassuring to hear as much from the Treasury Bench, as the 
attitude of our rulers has been generally calculated to convey 
the impression that soldiers and sailors were relatively “ small 
beer’ as compared with politicians, and that the latter were the 
real winners of the war, and as such entitled to all the honours 
and most of the kudos. Lord Curzon pointed out, however, that 
the thanks of Parliament “are given exclusively to those who 
have risked so much, who have in the majority of cases risked 
and in many cases laid down their lives, and to whose courage 
and genius we owe it that the victory which we celebrate has 
been won.”’ This form of tribute was more valued by its recipients 
“than the loudest acclamations that they may get from the 
populace or the highest honours which it is in the power of 
Governments or the Crown to bestow.” There is, however, no 
reason why Crown and Government should not endeavour to 
pay honour where honour is due, if only for the sake of preventing 
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the whole Honours system from becoming dishonoured by forming 
part of a more or less corrupt market. The speaker reminded 
his audience that the year that ended with the Armistice last 
November ‘‘ was, perhaps, the most dramatic twelve months 
that had ever passed in the history of the world. It opened, as 
vour Lordships will remember, with reverses that seemed almost 
to threaten the possible victory of our cause, but it ended with 
a victory so complete that there is nothing comparable to it in 
history. It was a victory that has altered the entire course of 
the history of the world, that has reconstructed the map of the 
world, and that has left us with a future differing in all essentials 
. . . from any victory by which it has been preceded.” 


THE character and value of the services they were commemorating 
could best be measured by contemplating the struggle we had 
; survived. It was a commonplace to say that “ this 
read has been no ordinary war.” It was not one upon 
which oblivion would presently “lay its chilly 

hand, and which will speedily pass into the limbo of the forgotten, 
to be explored only by the military student or to be annotated 
by the historian of the future.” It was a war waged during four 
years “ with unparalleled intensity, without a respite, without 
any intervals of repose, without any of those retreats into winter 
quarters which we used to read of in histories of the Peninsular 
and other campaigns.” It was not a war waged in a single 
theatre or in a single continent, but on every continent except 
that of America, and, “ unable to fight in their own continent, 
the Americans had to come over to conduct the struggle in ours. 
It has been fought upon every sea. One of the most memorable 
incidents in the early stages of the war occurred in the seas that 
surround the Australian Continent. Two of the most famous 
engagements—that of Coronel and the Falkland Islands-—were 
fought in the waters that lay either side of the Horn. It has 
not been a war—as many have been—~of two countries or of two 
peoples; it has been a war in which scores of countries and 
countless people have been engaged.’ A larger number of men 
had been under arms in this one war than in all the accumulated 
wars of the past century, and though the orator hesitated to 
estimate the number of men directly or indirectly engaged in 
fighting, according to the Official Report, he said, “something 
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like twenty million human beings in different parts of the world 
have laid down their lives.” It had been no less famous on 
account of the revolution in the science and practice of warfare, 
in the new principles of strategy and tactics, as in the devilish 
instruments and agencies that had wrought all this fearful devas- 
tation and inconceivable damage. “It is the first great war 
that had been fought both in the air and under the seas. I cannot 
help thinking that when history records its impartial verdict of 
these scenes, it will also say that it was a war notable for the 
calculated and inconceivable savagery of one of the combatants, 
who had not even the excuse of the medieval barbarians for his 
crimes, because he claimed himself to be the finest creature of 
Providence, the finished product of culture and civilization, and 
the predestined master of the world.” All these aspects of the 
war but served to throw into startling relief “‘ and to invest with 
an exceptional lustre the services of those who fought and won.” 


WE should also remember that it was the first war in our history 
waged, not by professional soldiers appointed and paid for the 
— purpose, but by the whole nation; there was not 
— - a class or section of the community, any trade or 

occupation, in which all had not been imbued with 
the same ardour and the same faith in our cause. There was 
another sharp distinction between this and previous wars, some 
fairly recent, when there had been sharp differences of opinion 
as to their policy or conduct. This time there had been no 
discordant note. “The feeble twitterings of the Pacifist had 
been drowned in the great chorus of national approval, and 
although we have been told by a famous man that this country 
hates Coalitions—and I am not certain that sometimes it is not 
true—yet the measure of the national agreement has been typified 
by the fact that for four years and a quarter you have had a 
Government administering the country which is composed of 
representatives of all Parties in the State.” There was another 
test of the general concord—namely, the readiness with which, 
after a year and a half of war, compulsory service was accepted 
in this country, not because our people had abjured the voluntary 
system or liked compulsory service for its own sake, but “it was 
because they recognized and accepted it as an overwhelming 
necessity in this case. I believe myself that the country was 
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converted and convinced in this respect before Parliament.” 
This is perfectly true; indeed, it may be said that throughout 
the war the country has taken a sounder and a stronger view than 
either House of Parliament or the Government, and though there 
has practically never been any leadership of the people by the 
politicians, the latter have continually found themselves compelled 
to ‘“‘ toe the line” under pressure of the former, but for which 
at critical phases our Invertebrates might have thrown up the 
sponge or lost the war. Lord Curzon emphasized another feature 
of the great struggle. Apart from the relatively small number 
of those who defended this country from aerial attack, all the 
British fighting was done on foreign soil. ** There has been wanting 
to him [the British soldier] the stimulus of the knowledge that 
the frontiers of his country have been violated ; that the terri- 
tories of his people had been overrun; that his home had been 
broken up; that his family had been taken off into slavery, even 
if it had not suffered a worse fate. Such had not been the case 
of our Allies.” The Belgians, for instance, fighting in the little 
corner of their country that was left to them, could see daily 
the smoking debris of the territories from which they had been 
evicted. Frenchmen, within a few miles of their Front, could 
see the ruins of their fairest fields and the destruction of their 
richest factories. The Italians beheld the enemy from the towers 
of Venice. “ Our soldiers had no such incentive. They were 
fighting throughout in foreign landy amid a foreign people speaking 
a different tongue from their own. Now it was the trenches of 
France and Flanders; anon it was the murderous slopes of 
Gallipoli ; yet again, it was the hills of Palestine, or, it might be, 
the banks of the Tigris.’ In all those distant places, in every 
variety of climate, suffering every privation, “ our men fought 
with as much ardour as though they were fighting in, behind, 
and for the shores of Great Britain. I have sometimes wondered 
in my own mind, though I have hardly dared to confess the 
sentiment, whether the gallant troops of our Allies would have 
fought with equal spirit, so cheerfully and for so long a time as 
they did, had they been engaged in the Highlands of Scotland 
or on the marches of the Welsh Border.” We need be neither 
afraid of asking nor of answering this question, as it is answered 
by every competent Allied observer—namely, that no troops in 
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the world could maintain their moral as the British do at all times 
and in all circumstances, however far from home. 


IN referring to the Navy Lord Curzon declared it was unnecessary to 
recall the great exploits of the last four years—‘‘ Beatty’s famous 

dash into the Heligoland Bight. his frustrated victory 
The Navy Se : 

on the Dogger Bank, Jellicoe’s and Beatty’s great 
naval Battle of Jutland, De Robeck’s landing in the Dardanelles,” 
Craddock’s “ heroic disaster’ at Coronel, Sturdee’s “* swift retri- 
bution at the Falkland Islands, the glorious and immortal exploits 
of Zeebrugge and Ostend. The heroes of these combats are , 
mentioned in the message which will shortly come before us 
from His Majesty the King. One of them, Lord Jellicoe, has 
already a seat in your Lordship’s House; the other, Sir David 
Beatty, will shortly follow him.’ The speaker preferred to look 
at the services of the Navy, not from the individual, but from 
the widest point of view. There had never been “‘ so supreme 
a manifestation of what is meant by sea-power in the history of 
the world.” No such tremendous result had ever flowed from 
the command of the sea, which had meant everything to us and 
our Allies. “ From the beginning of the war the merchant fleet 
of these world-conquerors was doomed either to capture or to 
internment in a neutral port, or to lie helplessly and uselessly in 
its own harbours. With one exception, the fighting navy of 
Germany feared to meet in action the British Fleet, and that 
experiment was never repeated. Not a single transport containing 
German troops ever crossed the sea. Not a single German soldier 
landed on our coast, except as a prisoner; . . . not a single German 
warship came in sight of our shores except to fire a few shells 
upon unoffending and, as a rule, sleeping seaside towns, and 
only came in order to scuttle away the moment there was a 
chance either of an engagement or of pursuit. Germany had to 
look on in helpless impotence while the whole of her colonial 
empire was wrested from her. Not a regiment, not a squadron, 
not a platoon, not a gun could be moved from Germany to rescue 
any one of these possessions, upon which hundreds of millions of 
pounds had been spent.” Moreover, “a degree of immunity 
unparalleled in the history of naval warfare against hostile vessels 
navigating the surface of the ocean was given to the merchantmen 
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of our Allies, and if the submarine menace could not be wholly 
guarded against, it was one which, as time went on, we had 
learnt to master and which we managed to defeat.’ During the 
five years of war the British Fleet had transported no fewer than 
20,000,000 of men to and fro with a loss from enemy action of 
only 4500. 


THERE were three less-advertised naval services than these, which 
were widely known. The first was the ceaseless watch over 
, 440,000 square miles of the North Sea by day and 
Unadvertised night in fair weather and foul, in fog and mist, 
Services . 
during four and a half years. The patrol-boats, 
destroyers, and mine-sweepers thus engaged were only twelve in 
number in 1914; when the Armistice was concluded they were 
no less than 3700. “I ask your assent when I say that this was 
one of the greatest and most sustained and most heroic feats of 
endurance in the history of naval warfare.” The second of the 
unadvertised services was the sentinel-watch of the Grand Fleet 
in Scapa Flow, “a post of incessant and almost incalculable 
danger.” Had Germany possessed a Jellicoe or Beatty that 
most vulnerable position would have been attacked by night. 
The third feature was the development of the system of convoys, 
by which entire fleets of merchantmen were escorted over thousands 
of miles of ocean and guarded against the dangers of the deep, 
without which the American Expeditionary Force could not 
possibly have reached France. Such, briefly, was the service of 
the British Navy. “It is an incomparable record. It includes, 
of course, the services of the Mercantile Marine, which have been 
frequently acknowledged in this House, and to which the citizens 
of London paid their great tribute in the procession which we 
witnessed from these windows two days ago.” All that need be 
said of the Mercantile Marine was that “ not once in the war 
did a crew or any individual member of a crew that had once 
been torpedoed refuse to join another vessel and continue to 
fight when the chance came of doing so. That gives you some 
idea of the spirit and daring with which that body discharged 
their account.” Lord Curzon declared “it seems almost laugh- 
able’ to try and do justice to the feats of the Army in a para- 
graph, and it would be equally impossible to comprise them 
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within the limits of a speech. The story of their battles would 
be immortal for all time. “I cannot talk to-day about Mons, 
about Ypres, about the Marne and the Somme, about the slopes 
of Achi Baba, and about the beleaguered garrison of Kut. I 
cannot recall to-day the wonderful feats of Lord French and 
Sir Douglas Haig and the other Commands. I cannot talk to 
you of Palestine or give you a bird’s-eye view of what I believe, 
on the whole, is the most artistically conceived and executed 
little campaign that has ever been waged. till less can I repeat 
the countless tales of bravery everywhere, that seemed to have 
transcended human experience and human powers. The record 
of the Victoria Cross, many hundreds of which have been pinned 
on the bosom of those who won them, tell their own tale.” 


THERE was one feature of the British Army to which allusion 
must be made—namely, the unvarying chivalry, humanity, and 
high bearing of the British soldier, to whose good 
humour and clemency the Resolution referred. 
“In the face of the awful provocation which they 
experienced, with every incentive to inflict a speedy and bloody 
retribution on the enemy, the British soldier and sailor... 
rarely lost his temper and never lost his head. They exhibited 
an example of self-restraint, moderation, and mercy in face of 
the brutal and pitiless attacks of the enemy which has never 
been equalled, and which has cast an imperishable lustre, not 
merely on the British Army and Navy, but on the British name.” 
In this war over five million men had been recruited from the 
British Isles, the largest proportion from England. The self- 
effacing Englishman is too apt to forget this elementary fact 
and to credit all British fighting either to Welshmen, Scotsmen, 
Irishmen, or other miscellaneous nationalities. The cry is taken 
up by hostile propagandists abroad, until even at last ill-informed 
Allies inquired, ‘‘ When are Englishmen going to begin fighting ? ” 
Of the 5,000,000 who enlisted, 720,000 had been killed and 
3,000,000 wounded. Just as the old Expeditionary Force of 
100,000 men, which left our shores in the first week of August 
1914, was the finest we had ever produced, “ we are told, on the 
indisputable evidence of all military critics, that the Army, 
approximating to 4,000,000 men, which remained at the conclusion 
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of the Armistice. was by far the most efficient fighting force this 
country or any country has ever beheld.” Six of the generals 
engaged in winning the Great War were about to join the House 
of Lords, where they would be welcome. Lord French was 
already there ; he was the head of the Old Contemptibles. “ His 
was the glory of the Marne and of Ypres ; his the splendour that 
can never fade.” Soon they would see on those Benches his 
successor, Sir Douglas Haig, “‘a model, if I may say so, of 
what a British Commander should be—a man devoted to his 
profession, never thinking of himself, with a mind open to the 
broadest conceptions as well as to the narrowest details of war ; 
always equable, courteous, resolute, and calm. No Commander 
ever so well typified the qualities of the soldiers he led, and no 
Commander in this war could have worked so loyally with the 
great Field-Marshal who was placed above him.” Our country 
was indeed fortunate in commanding such service at such a time, 
and it is gratifying that at long last our Government should 
appreciate their value. 


Lorp Curzon paid eloquent tribute to the wonderful effort of 
Greater Britain and the Empire at large. This was not the first 
a time the Dominions had fought abroad. For at 
Dominions ; ; 
least half a century the Indian Army had cam- 
paigned everywhere; Canada, New Zealand, and Australia had 
sent contingents to North and South Africa. But now for the 
first time they had converted themselves into great armed camps, 
enduring in some cases compulsory service, and crossing the sea 
in thousands year by year, performing prodigies in the field and 
leaving much of their best manhood in foreign graves. The 
deeds of Dominion troops in France, Gallipoli, and elsewhere 
“ are already a national epic which will be enshrined in the glories 
of our race.” The 460,000 soldiers who came from Canada, the 
400,000 from Australia, the 112,000 from New Zealand, and the 
76,000 from South Africa meant much more than their numbers, 
for they constituted “a moral asset which it was impossible to 
estimate or overestimate, and which left an indelible impression 
on the conscience of the world.” India also had raised 1,300,000 
native troops, of whom 1,000,000 crossed the sea, arr:ving in 
France “ in the nick of time,” and bearing the brunt of the fighting 
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‘in a trying climate on a critical occasion.” Nor must we forget 
the Crown Colonies and Protectorates in East and West Africa, 
the West Indies, the Straits Settlements, from the Pacific Islands 
to Cyprus, and from Bermuda to Wei-hai-wei. Where they 
could not find fighting troops they found carriers and labour 
battalions, and when the white colonists could not send contin- 
gents they contributed money and defrayed various local services. 
No less was the effort of the subjects of the King in foreign lands, 
who responded to the call of the blood and voluntarily came home 
in great numbers to offer themselves in our cause. 


CoMING to individuals who would receive special recognition, Lord 
Curzon mentioned General Trenchard, who embodied “ the fighting 
force and spirit” of our aerial army, which was 
The Dead a meas 
now honoured in his person. In August 1914 the 
two branches into which it was then divided—the Royal Air 
Force and the Royal Naval Air Force—comprised one thousand 
officers and men with one hundred machines. To-day the Royal 
Air Force contained many tens of thousands of men and corre- 
sponding machines. The aerial combats would require a Homer : 
‘an Iliad would be only too short to do justice” tothem. There 
had been no more admirable page, “ not merely in the history of 
the war, but in the records of the British race.’ The orator also 
paid tribute to the unremitting skill and devotion of the surgeons, 
doctors, and nurses “ on the battlefield, behind the lines, in the 
clearing-stations, in the hospitals,’ facing “agony in all its 
phases, living constantly in the antechambers of death, they 
pursued their merciful and blessed tasks.” The dead included 
15 peers and 150 sons of peers, ‘‘in many cases the hopes and 
heirs of their lines “—losses that were typical of those endured 
throughout the community. Whole families had perished. 
We read of fathers and mothers giving two, three, and four sons to the war, and 
there is not a village, scarcely a hamlet, in this country which does not mourn those 


they have lost. The simple wooden crosses mark their graves in distant lands, and 
everywhere you see sculptured memorials and tablets to keep their memory green. 


The thanks of Parliament 


are not heard in the grave, and they can give little comfort to the living. But, my 
Lords, in their hearts those who have lost must be conscious of a great exultation. 
Any one of us in whose family was one who died at Waterloo, and who sees in the 
church where he worships, either on the walls or on a tombstone in the churchyard, 
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the record of that sacrifice, thrills even to this day with honourable pride at the 
recollection. It becomes a family treasure and an immortal possession. So will it be 
with those who have lost their dear ones in this struggle. The record of their 
sacrifices and the memory of their daring will guide [sic, gild?] the family annals for 
centuries to come, and later generations, as they see the memorial, will say of him who 
fell in this war, ‘‘ He died on the field of honour ; he lives for ever in the field of fame.” 


THERE was yet another Thanks voted by the Houses of Parlia- 
ment at the same time as the Thanks to the British Fighting 
Foch Services. Keen satisfaction was aroused by the 
announcement that Marshal Foch would receive 
this unwonted honour. His military genius is held in no less 
regard by the British Army and the British nation than in his 
own country. Just as our soldiers were proud to serve under 
the supreme direction of the modern Bayard, the Thanks of 
Parliament are all the more appreciated by being associated with 
a like compliment to Marshal Foch. We are grateful to our 
Government—usually so inappreciative of military ability—for 
affording Parliament this further opportunity of expressing the 
feelings of the community, even though it be whispered by cynics 
that it was inspired less by a desire to pay tribute to a great 
foreign soldier than by a wish to try and take the gilt off the 
British gingerbread by reminding the world afresh that the 
inspiration in last year’s glory was French. But if there was any 
such unworthy origin to the arrangement of the vote of Thanks, 
the marplots defeated themselves. Lord Curzon’s encomium on 
Marshal Foch is echoed and re-echoed throughout the British 
Empire. It only serves to enhance the greatness of Sir Douglas 
Haig, to whom unity of command was primarily due, and without 
whose unstinted and unselfish co-operation it could only have 
been a failure. There is no virtue per se in the office of Generalis- 
simo. Its success depended on two men, Foch and Haig, as is 
proved by its failure in other directions. 


Tue Thanks of the British Parliament to Marshal Foch took the 


form of the following motion : 
Mili That this House accords its profound sense of admiration and 
tary gratitude for the supreme services render to the British nation by 
Genius Field-Marshal Foch, Marshal of France, as Generalissimo of the 
Allie! Armies, in which great position he displayed a military 
genius worthy of the foremost captains of history. 
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This was a novel and unprecedented motion, according to 
Lord Curzon, and “it will be impertinent for me here, a mere 
civilian, to eulogize the merits or services of this great soldier.” 
Marshal Foch was, according to those who knew him best and 
had worked most with him in the war, “ clear-minded, fore- 
sighted in conception, swift in decision, alert in action.” In him 
character and intellect were blended in harmonious proportion. 
‘‘ No one ever heard Marshal Foch say a superfluous word, rarely 
has he been convicted of taking a rash or ill-considered step. 
At the critical moment he stepped into the breach. When he 
was appointed Generalissimo he was not found wanting.” He 
skilfully chose the moment to attack. “A great commander 
and a gallant gentleman ” would be history’s verdict “‘ upon the 
latest addition to the Field-Marshals of Great Britain.” Needless 
to say, the House of Lords carried the various motions of Thanks 
nemine contradicente, and in the case of Marshal Foch, on the 
suggestion of Lord Curzon, voted it standing. 


As we have dealt at such length with the proceedings in the House 
of Lords, we need only briefly refer to the simultaneous action of 
the Commons, where the Thanks were moved by 
the Prime Minister on one of his rare appearances. 
Mr. Lloyd George’s disappearance from Parliament 
would not be resented were he useful elsewhere, but he is believed 
to produce chaos everywhere, and his followers have, therefore, 
no compensation for his prolonged absences. On August 6 he 
spoke frequently, in the first place proposing the Vote of Thanks 
to the Forces, which was carried nem. con., then formally moving 
the Thanks to Marshal Foch, which was equally honoured. After- 
wards Mr. Lloyd George in Supply moved the Grants enumerated 
on a previous page, pointing out that the Duke of Wellington had 
received two pensions of £4000 a year for three lives as well as a 
sum of £500,000 after the Battle of Waterloo. Lord Wolseley 
was voted £25,000 for the Ashanti campaign and £30,000 after 
Egypt, Lord Roberts £12,500 for the Afghan Campaign and 
£100,000 for the Boer War, Lord Kitchener £30,000 for the Sudan 
campaign and £50,000 for the Boer War. There was no comparison 
between previous wars and the present war, and if present grants 
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were relatively less it was owing to the gigantic burdens we now 
bore. The “ greatest difficulty” was in choosing, and it cannot 
be said that the Prime Minister made out any case for Sir Maurice 
Hankey’s honorarium, though he devoted more speech to his 
services than to those of Sir Douglas Haig, Lord French, and 
Sir William Robertson. He was generous to General Allenby, 
who by common consent is a splendid soldier, though his popu- 
larity in Downing Street is not improbably due to his having 
commanded a Side Show—thus getting away from “ the West,” 
which is anathema maranatha to Amateur Strategists, who would 
have cleared the whole British Army out of France if they had 
had their way. Sir Henry Wilson is also approved by the Prime 
Minister, which was not always his fate with Prime Ministers, as 
we learn from Lord French’s disclosure that Mr. Asquith pre- 
vented General Wilson from becoming Chief of the Staff to 
General French! It is satisfactory to note that General Trench- 
ard, who was at one time regarded askance by Ministers, is once 
more smiled upon. The Air Force owes an immense deal to him, 
though not, we hope, the fantastic and somewhat ridiculous 
titles with which its chiefs are henceforward to be plastered. 
The Labour Party offered some opposition, and one or two carpers 
“took the floor,” but after rejecting a motion to reduce the 
grants to an aggregate of £200,000 by 288 votes to 66, the original 
motion was carried by 272 to 54. We have yet to meet in the 
flesh any one who considers that Sir William Robertson has been 
generously treated. His services could not be overpraised nor 
overpaid. 


THE Session which opened so triumphantly for the Governnent 
after its sensational victory at the polls ‘ petered out ” last month 
in general gloom and unrest. It is no longer 
regarded as treason to hold the Prime Minister 
responsible for Ministerial mismanagement. But 
his colleagues are not blameless, nor are the rank and file of the 
Coalition entirely innocent. In truth, Mr. Lloyd George, who is 
weak rather than strong, has had his head turned by flattery. 
He has lost his chief asset—namely, his sense of humour, and 
become so self-opinionated that people differ from him at their 
peril. This is all very well, but his opinions are so fluid that his 
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being “ agin,” say, coal nationalization on Monday is no guarantee 
that he will remain “ agin” it on Tuesday, nor any security that 
he may not have arrived at some wholly different solution on 
Wednesday. Colleagues cannot keep pace with his vagaries, 
though his extraordinary facility in bamboozling the House of 
Commons enables him to take endless liberties, confident that 
“it will be all right on the night.”” He has certainly had brilliant 
parliamentary triumphs this Session, as when he rushed over from 
Paris last April and “ spoofed ” his followers with the fable that 
he would make Germany pay, and challenging any one to contrast 
his election pledges with the decisions of the Peace Conference. 
Only an audience desiring to be deceived could swallow such 
rubbish. Mr. Lloyd George was even allowed to score another 
“triumph ” when he subsequently presented the Peace Treaty to 
Parliament and suggested that there would be some “ relief of 
taxation ’’ when we received our German Indemnity. Ministers 
have steadily set their faces against our getting a mark of war 
costs. More than that, they have done their utmost to keep down 
the claims of our Allies ostensibly for our benefit, but really in 
order to prevent Germany from being “ crippled.’ That we should 
be crippled, or even ruined, apparently leaves a Coalition Cabinet 
calm. Their indifference to British interests is at last beginning 
to come home and largely explains their unpopularity as mani- 
fested at successive by-elections, which Tapers and Tadpoles 
explain away by the bogy of “ Bolshevism.” If there be any 
widespread Bolshevism in Britain it is mainly due to a corrupt 
and cowardly regime whose only idea of politics is to multiply 
offices and “ honours” for politicians, to shirk every question 
until the twelfth hour, and then to debit all difficulties to “ Bol- 
shevism.” The Prime Minister’s last appearance in the House 
of Commons, on the eve of the Recess, was his least successful, 
as he took three hours of laboured oratory to conceal the vacuity 
of Ministerial policy, and coupled a declaration against the nation- 
alization of the coal industry with a statement that the mineral- 
owners would be expropriated after being debited with the cost 
of rehousing the miners. No meaner proposition was ever made 
by a Ministry, and we note that it has not even mollified the 
miners, who had been encouraged by Sankey Commissions, ete., 
to expect nationalization. 
VOL. LXXIV 3 
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Ir is only natural that at such a time, in such a situation as that 
now confronting us, many aspiring politicians should be mancu- 
vring for position. They are beginning to realize 
that the days of the Lloyd George-Bonar Law 
Coalition are numbered. They consequently recognize that Mr. 
Lloyd George is less gifted for the Premiership than they had 
hitherto imagined, and they are resolved that when the crash 
comes and the ship sinks they will not be on board. So far Mr. 
Bonar Law shows no signs of the prevailing unrest. He is content 
to say ditto to his wayward chief, and to sacrifice whatever 
principles Coalition exigencies may demand. But if Mr. Lloyd 
George remembers the crisis at the fall of the Asquith-Bonar Law 
Cabinet, and his own advent to 10 Downing Street, he may not 
be completely reassured by his colleague’s present docility. Then, 
as now, Mr. Bonar Law was the loyal and unmurmuring first 
lieutenant of the Premier. He regarded Mr. Asquith with bound- 
less admiration as an intellectual giant who towered head and 
shoulders above all other Front-Benchers. Nor had the Unionist 
Leader any misgivings as to the Wait-and-See management of the 
war, Which was after his own heart. Moreover, he viewed Mr. 
Lloyd George, who had long since disclosed his discontent with 
Asquithianism, with undisguised contempt. Nothing was further 
from Mr. Bonar Law’s thoughts in November 1916 than to eject 
Mr. Asquith in favour of the present Prime Minister. Neverthe- 
less the trick was done in the early days of December, and Mr. 
Bonar Law played a leading part in the transformation. It was 
represented to him that his Leadership of the Unionist Party 
would be endangered should he adhere to Mr. Asquith, and 
immensely to the latter’s surprise he suddenly received an ulti- 
matum from his Unionist colleagues—with whom he was uncon- 
scious of any differences—stating that unless he relinquished the 
Premiership Mr. Bonar Law and Co. would leave the Cabinet. 


Manecuvres 


Tuts bolt from the blue was the immediate cause of Mr. Asquith’s 
resignation, though we shall misread that event unless we realize 
that it was tendered on the advice of colleagues 
who were so convinced of their own indispensable- 
ness as to be confident of returning to power within a few days, 
because no other Government was “ thinkable.” That there was 
no alternative to the “ Old Gang” was the Old Gang’s rooted 
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conviction. There are those who think that history may repeat 
itself, and that we are approaching the moment when Mr. Bonar 
Law will understand that the Unionist Party can no longer be 
dragged at the heels of Mr. Lloyd George. Then one of two 
things will happen. Mr. Bonar Law will break up the Govern- 
ment, and Mr. Lloyd George will go out into the wilderness as 
“a wild man,” and a so-called “ Unionist > Government will be 
formed under Mr. Bonar Law—who as an intensely ambitious 
man may feel that he has played second fiddle long enough—or 
Mr. Lloyd George may elect to remain Prime Minister on Mr. 
Bonar Law’s terms, and “ Unionists” will monopolize all the 
important offices and secure all the political patronage throughout 
the country. Coalition Liberals would in that case revert to 
‘ Liberalism.” We do not prophesy, as we do not know. Indeed, 
we have no idea as to the probable upshot. Conceivably Mr. 
Lloyd George will take the bull by the horns and dissolve. We 
only note that active and ambitious politicians regard the time 
as ripe for promoting their own fortunes, which is what politics 
chiefly consists of nowadays. We read of “Centre Parties ” 
and other combinations that are widely advertised in the Press, 
but outside the National Party and the National Democratic 
Parties we observe few movements primarily inspired by public 
interests and a regard for the well-being of the country. That 
is why the public are discouraged and disgusted. They have 
no confidence in the Coalition, which neither has confidence in 
itself nor in the people. How could such a body inspire respect, 
seeing that it has no self-respect and is prepared to eat any amount 
of dirt to remain in possession of the loaves and fishes? Equally 
depressing are the alternatives that present themselves. More 
than one of Mr. Lloyd George’s colleagues are prepared to take 
his place without holding out any promise that they would be 
any improvement. ‘They are “ back numbers,” and are all hope- 
lessly tarred with the same brush. Were eloquence or ineptitude 
any substitute for statesmanship the Treasury Bench would be 
rich in potential Prime Ministers. What we need is character, 
courage, and capacity, combined with unselfish and unstinted 
public spirit. That is what we miss in our public men, some of 
whom mean well while some don’t. Few and far between are 
those who both mean well and do well. 
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Tue Front Opposition Bench presents a truly pitiable spectacle, 
nor would matters be bettered by any reinforcement from the 
. . outer world of the Old Gang, who have already 
uaa been tried and found wanting. The Labour Party 

is equally disappointing, and a Labour Govern- 
ment would allow itself to be manipulated by extremists, who 
though unable to get a popular mandate from any constituency 
are apparently able to terrorize those who do. We learn from 
the Times that there is a movement “ to the Left” amongst the 
Unionist rank and file in the House of Commons, and that Lord 
Robert Cecil is at its head. We have no means of knowing 
whether this be true, but we note that the Daily News, the West- 
minster Gazette, the Manchester Guardian, and the Nation—which 
at one time expended themselves in sneering and jeering at all 
“ Cecils”°—are nowadays vociferous in praising Lord Robert, 
whom they hail as “the Coming Man.” Some praise is worse 
than any amount of blame. If we are to have Whig Govern- 
ment, let us have it from Whigs. There has been more than 
enough Conservative camouflage, and if it be a question of 
collecting votes, practical politicians should always remember 
that Radical demagogues can always beat Conservative dema- 
gogues, and that patriotism, which is the backbone of Unionism, 
needs more sustaining and stimulating diet than the League of 
Nations, Free Imports, and “ Feed the Germans.” We do not 
say that this is Lord Robert Cecil’s creed, but his enthusiastic 
backers in the Radical Press treat him almost as one of them- 
selves, and as a cosmopolitan who would give us a foreign policy 
hardly distinguishable from that of Mr. Ramsay Macdonald. Every 
one likes Lord Robert Cecil and wishes him well, but if he be half 
as sentimental as his Radical admirers opine, he can hardly be 
surprised if those who are not of the Manchester School, and who 
detest all it stands for, await further and better particulars of the 
policy and programme he is expected to place before the con- 
stituencies this autumn before “ going Nap ” on him. 


As example is incomparably more efficacious that precept, we 
cannot help wishing that instead of endless exhortations to 
Example economy—which they so rarely practise—His 

Majesty’s Ministers had exhibited in their own 
persons that frugality which has become an urgent national need. 
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They have in truth missed another golden opportunity. They 
confess to spending between four and five million pounds per 
day. They realize that bankruptcy stares us in the face. Nothing 
could have been more effective than for the Prime Minister 
and his colleagues, the moment they diseovered we were on the 
high road to ruin, to propose a self-denying ordinance limiting 
Ministerial salaries to £2000 a year during the present stress, 
say until Germany has paid us what she owes us and which the 
Coalition Government are pledged to recover at the earliest 
possible moment. It would have involved no great sacrifice 
on the part of Ministers during the brief interval until we 
receive our indemnity, but it would have had a most salutary 
effect by convincing the community that our rulers realized the 
stern necessity for economy. Other classes would have been 
quick to respond. Unfortunately, His Majesty’s Ministers have 
done exactly the opposite. Not one Ministerial salary has been 
reduced, but it is calmly proposed to raise those of £2000 to 
£5000—a shameless raid on the public purse that has only been 
postponed by the anger it aroused, which even manifested itself 
in this tame House of Commons. Ministers nevertheless wonder 
that they are disregarded, and marvel at miners who seek to 
avoid paying income tax. 


THE House of Lords has shown some signs of life. Lord Salisbury 
and the Independent Unionist Peers have been active and vigilant, 
The Lords and have succeeded in leaving some mark on the 
amorphous legislation of the Government. One 
peer has made a real impression on the public, and is regarded as 
possessing the qualities desiderated in British statesmanship. Mr. 
Joseph Chamberlain once said to the present writer anent the usual 
Ministerial reshuffle, “‘ I would sooner try a man who might fail 
than one who had failed.”” That is what many of us feel about 
“ dud ’’ Government and the alternative “ duds” with which we 
are threatened on the happy day when the Man of Chaos leaves 
Downing Street. That is why we welcome every sign of intelligent 
independence, and hail every exhibition of leadership. It is why 
the Duke of Northumberland has achieved so striking a position 
in so short a time. If he can only keep clear of Coalitions and 
resist all foreign appointments—however attractive—he should 
play a conspicuous part in restoring sanity to Conservative councils, 
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and in reminding us that statesmanship does not merely consist 
of truckling to the wrong mob. It cannot, however, be said that 
the House of Lords, as a whole, is rising to the occasion or fulfilling 
the functions of a serious Second Chamber. If Peers do not think 
their House is worth attending, it becomes questionable whether 
it is worth preserving in its present form. The absentee Peer is 
the ally of rotten Government. 


THE approaching autumn and winter are regarded with keen 
anxiety by thoughtful people. There is little daylight on the 
, horizon. There is an oppressive combination of 
weaned things and men. The problems confronting the 
world are calculated to daunt the stoutest heart and to tax the 
highest statesmanship. There is general shortage of essentials 
of existence coupled with transport difficulties on sea and land 
that are positively paralysing. The lack of raw materials hampers 
production when it is most needed, but the heaviest handicap 
on the recovery of mankind is a steadily growing aversion to 
labour except on terms that spell bankruptcy. Even these 
phenomena, however disturbing, would not alarm us. They are 
the inevitable or natural aftermath after the convulsion of the 
last five years. Still graver is the absence of political and con- 
structive guidance at a moment every nation stands in need of 
social and economic leadership. France is so fortunate as to 
possess one indomitable veteran who can both see and do. Many 
Americans trust President Wilson to pull them through; many 
do not. Poland possesses one inspiring personality. Greece 
commands the services of a statesman of real repute. Italy may 
be intelligently guided and undoubtedly possesses a remarkable 
power of recovery. Belgium is happy in her Monarch. There 
are bright spots here and there, and we simply cannot afford to 
despair of the Republic after coming through the greatest war 
in history with flying colours. But we are concerned as we look 
at the ruin Germany has deliberately wrought East and West, 
nor are we reassured as we watch our own utterly irresponsible 
statesmanship at home and abroad living from hand to mouth. 
We console ourselves with the reflection that the good sense of 
our people will save us, but that can only be if we resolutely 
reject the idea that we deserve either the Government we have 
got or the alternatives that threaten to take its place. We must 
cleanse the Augean stables at Westminster and in Whitehall. 


ALTERNATIVES FOR THE ALLIES IN 
RUSSIA 


THE sad news from the Archangel and Ural Fronts is of exceptional 
gravity. It influences the whole future of Europe, not only 
because temporary checks and retreats retard the coming of the 
true peace, which without a settlement of Russian affairs it is 
impossible to attain, but also because it definitely confirms news 
received from private sources in Moscow and Berlin. This is 
no time for the concealment of facts, dictated by a policy of reci- 
procal civility. The true feeling of friendship and brotherhood 
which united Russia and her Allies during the war is now more 
than ever necessary. The curtain has been rung up on the fourth 
act of the tragedy of ‘‘ The Birth of a New Europe,” and the 
general European situation forces us to hide nothing from our 
friends lest our warning come too late! The truth is seldom 
pleasant, especially to those who well deserve a rest after the un- 
precedented nervous tension they have lately endured. This 
makes the duty of plain speech even more painful. Nevertheless, 
we feel bound to speak out. 

Russia is in danger of turning away from the Allies, not only 
materially, but psychologically, which is far more serious. 
Odessa has left a most painful recollection. Will Archangel now 
complete the picture of disillusionment and utter disappointment 
of Russians in the Allies’ international decency ? Every one is 
liable to make mistakes. Therefore it will not be merely on the 
mistakes committed by the Allies in their inconsequent conduct 
towards Russia that they will be judged by Russian public opinion, 
but rather on the fact that in Russia these Allied Governments 
are supposed to be independent of German intrigues and to re- 
present Allied public opnion, supposed, too, to be independent of 
any alien mischievous influence. If the Odessa affair had been 
followed by an inquiry in tune with M. de Chappedeleine’s brilliant 
speech in the Chamber of Deputies in June, and a trial and judg- 
ment had been the lot of those who had betrayed the Russians, 
confident in the good faith and in the strength of victorious France, 
Russian opinion would then have seen the proof of the good inten- 
tions of the French nation as a whole, and a pledge of future 
steadfastness and the bond of brotherhood. But to many news- 
paper readers it seemed that French interest was confined to 
the fact that some red flags had been flown from the masts of 
French ships. No one seemed to have the slightest sympathy 
with Russia as a friendly entity, and with the way the unhappy 
victims of the sudden retreat from Odessa were treated. This 
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psychological disaster, inflicted by Odessa Frenchmen on France's 
fair prestige and good reputation in Russia, may not lightly be 
forgotten ! 

The same may be said of Archangel. If, in consequence of the 
retreat of the British troops at a time when, for general reasons of 
enforcing peace throughout Europe, it is necessary to show a strong 
hand, the Russians are abandoned to be demoralized or massacred, 
and the northern provinces left to be desolated, what can Russians 
there think of the value of British statesmanship and friendship ? 
Will they not be left with the idea that Great Britain is ruled by 
Little-Englanders who have lost the characteristics of the great 
Englishmen who have conferred the benefit of British civilization 
on the greater part of the world because of their firmness in 
defending British prestige ? And would not the handling of the 
Cromie case be compared with the case of the Jew Pacifico, in 
defence of some of whose dirty financial transactions a British 
shell is still in the wall of the Acropolis? Let no one indulge in 
illusions about the importance of Denikin’s success, which has 
been nullified by the retreat on the Ural Front—a retreat of a 
permanent nature, since the bridges have been blown up and the 
roads destroyed. The assistance given by Great Britain in the 
south has produced a most favourable impression upon the local 
population, but it is doubtful if this will influence the minds of 
those now leaving their native land near the Ural in an endless 
trail of caravans, according to the graphic description of the 
Times correspondent. Can they help thinking that Kolchak 
would have been long ago in Moscow, and Russia pacified, if the 
diplomacy of the Allies had not been guided by the International 
“Hidden Hand,” acting for the benefit of Germany (now camou- 
flaged as International Socialism), and preventing the Allied 
General Headquarters from providing Kolchak at once with all 
the necessary war material lying ready for disposal ever since the 
conclusion of the Armistice ? 

The plain truth for many Russians is this: Terrible as 
the Germans are as enemies, stopping at nothing to achieve 
their own ends, they are also valuable allies, and did not hesitate 
to detach a contingent of 300,000 men from their main front 
at a critical moment, to safeguard order and prosperity in Little 
Russia and in the territories occupied by them in 1917-18; 
while the Allies, with the best intentions in the world, and guided 
in their hearts—if not always in their deeds—by far higher 
principles of civilization, are so blindly driven by certain people 
of their governing class, specially interested in conciliating the 
C.G.T., the Triple Alliance, and kindred organizations, that 
they find themselves everywhere, like defunct Austria, “ Too 
late by an idea, by an army, by a year!” 
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The truth underlying the military successes of the Bolsheviks 
to those who know the reactionary evolution of Bolshevism 
at Moscow, does not only comprise the probability of German 
gunners behind the Bolshevik guns and of German officers at 
the Bronstein—-Trotsky—G.H.Q., but is much more profound 
in its immediate consequences for the Allies. It means nothing 
less than that the Allies, through their indecision and their absurd 
policy of recognizing certain frontier provinces of Russia, which 
are known to be non-durable as States, but which are, nevertheless, 
declared to be independent, are going to create in the Bolshevik 
army the sentiment of a Russian national self-consciousness. 
Thus the Allies are responsible for rousing a national enthusiasm 
for a single and united Russia in the Bolshevist army, reactionary 
in its spirit and practice, which enthusiasm would be impossible 
were the Allies’ policy faithful to the rdle of Russia’s friends 
and trustees. De facto one can say that the Allies’ policy alone 
has created the effectiveness of the Red armies. Nobody will 
be astonished at the fact that the incompetent and politically 
dishonest leaders of Labour are sympathetic to Bolshevism, 
not wishing to understand that it means in reality the most 
hideous form of Prussianism and reaction; but how should the 
Russian man in the street understand educated English Liberals, 
with all the proofs at their disposal, playing the game of the new 
form of Prussian militarism in Russia ? 

The newspapers attest that the fighting spirit of the Bolshevik 
troops has distinctly improved during the last two months, 
i.e. precisely since the time when the Allies partially “ recognized ”’ 
Kolchak on the condition of partitioning Russia. Kolchak 
has not accepted these proposals for partition, but owing to his 
dependence upon the Allies he was unable to send his refusal 
with that intense national pride which animates all true Russians, 
as it should animate all true Englishmen in case of a foreign 
friendly ultimatum to recognize the independence of Ireland, or 
true Frenchmen in the case of Savoy or Corsica. The Bolsheviks, 
masters in the art of propaganda, have immediately taken ad- 
vantage of the Allies’ mistakes (the last of a series) to inspire 
their troops with the watchword “ Russia for the Russians.” 
They spread the rumour that there were foreign ex-Allied ex- 
ploiters refusing to democratic Russia those “ territorial rights 
emphatically recognized by them even during the Tsarist regime. 
The feeling was stirred up that such foreign exploiters should be 
crushed. The intruders who speculate upon Russia’s present 
weakness, believing that she will become reconciled to be cut off 
from the seas, for which the Russian people have struggled for 
centuries, to the loss of the Caucasus, Bessarabia, Lithuania, the 
Baltic Provinces, Little Russia—why not White Russia too ?— 
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such friends must be driven from Russian soil.” Simultaneously 
the Germans, always active and insidious, lose no time in offering 
through the medium of 100,000 Russians cajoled in Berlin, a 
cell alliance, with restitution of pre-war frontiers in ree 
and a Russian protectorate over the whole of Asia Minor, with the 
one condition—that Germany shall have the right to construct 
and to exploit the railways in the Russian protectorates. 

In view of these proofs of the “ ferocious egotism ”’ of the 
Allies in all that appertains to Russia, it can surprise nobody to 
learn that Russians, who are by no means dense, and who combine 
idealism with a practical turn of mind, feel the same necessity for 
the adoption of a policy of “ national egotism,” and that they 
demand of their leaders a policy, not of sentiment and abstract 
formule, but of real and patent advantage for the immediate 
benefit of the State. 

Bolshevism at Moscow has become a matter of pure etiquette ; 
in reality, according to the confession of the Bolshevik leaders 
themselves, Russia is lost to Communism, and a terrible reaction 
is as inevitable as a natural phenomenon. All the elements of 
this reaction are ripe at Moscow. All that remains for the achieve- 
ment of the Bocho-Bolshevist far-seeing plan now is to sign an 
alliance between Germany and the Russian reactionaries, in order 
to put an end to the painful part of the comedy and to obtain 
the supply of men and material necessary for Russia’s requirements. 
The Allies’ attitude towards anti-Bolshevism is preparing the 
ground for a compact between the nationalist Germanophile re- 
actionaries of Moscow and the nationalist Liberals of the borders 
hitherto Ententophiles. This can be brought about, on the one 
hand, by the guarantee of an amnesty to the Bolshevik nouveaua 
riches; and, on the other, by the passing over to Germanophilism 
of the Ententophiles who despair of ever seeing the Entente fulfil 
its obligations of humanity towards Russia. Such an agreement 
would certainly be to the external and internal detriment of the 
Entente, and would benefit Germany, who, by an alliance with 
Russia, would be enabled to recover in five years’ time and to have 
her revenge on France without the action of a single Russian 
soldier to save Paris and Calais as in 1914. The threat of en- 
slavement to Germany, by which the Allies think to retain 
Russia in the wake of their policy—a Russia who is no longer 
their ally since she was excluded from the Peace of Paris and 
absent from the festivities—is a menace which many Russians 
fear less than a new edition of an incompetent Government of 
the Lvoff-Kerensky type, followed by new Socialistic experiments 
which the Allies might be inclined to impose upon Russia’s rulers 
as an object-lesson to their Smillies and Cachins. 

The truth must be faced as it is! Thanks in no small 
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degree to the Allies, Russia has sunk to a ‘ewer level than 
Turkey before the war. She cannot rise without the aid of foreign 
organizations. The Germans are excellent organizers; they 
know Russia, and they love her as a rouglt, would*be hnehand 
loves the beauty whom he courts ; they will not impose upon her 
a Socialistic policy ; they will not “ save the revolitior ” through 
the medium of undesirables, but they will: try -to* put’ Russia 
on her feet, technically, as soon as possible, for the mutual benefit 
of both countries, at a cost which will be less than the expense of 
the “ Socialistic experiments ”’ which the Allies would perpetrate 
and perpetuate. The International Jew is at the root of this 
scheme, and therefore it has every chance of success. All its 
— throughout the world would be ordered to praise the 
splendid achievements of German penetration into Russia. We 
cannot have sentimentality in politics. It is a well-known fact 
that Russians sympathize with French entrain, wit, and charm, 
and love Paris, and that the English, who have shown up best 
during the war, are gentlemen, and would be allies when once 
they have understood what is to be done, whom the Russians would 
whole-heartedly value. But, since the Allies have allowed them- 
selves to be led by the “‘ Hidden Hand,” an influence which they 
themselves quite clearly realize, but which, for personal reasons, 
they leave unchecked, so that their Russian policy is nothing but 
a series of blunders, reverses, and disasters, Russia dare not reject 
a solid plank thrown out to her by her enemy Germany, having as 
the only alternative the vague hope that the Allied Dreadnought 
may, in the thirteenth hour, finally decide to launch a boat to see 
her drowning. 

Such, at the present moment, is the reasoning of many Russians 
of all shades of political opinion, and it will become paramount 
and universal should Archangel be evacuated, and if the noble 
and faithful idealist-democrat Kolchak is exposed to the enemies 
of order in the rear, enemies encouraged by the Kerenskys, 
Avksentiefs, and other petty politicians, to whom the Allies have 
offered hospitality, and whom they have even pampered to a 
certain extent for fear of offending their own social pro-Bolsheviks, 
and in the vain hope that democratic Russia will be for this duly 
grateful to them. 

What is to be done? One of two alternatives. The first is to 
bow before the International pro-German organization which, 
not having succeeded in stultifying the war, has accomplished the 
ruin of the true peace, and which is planning to give to Germany 
the mandate to rebuild Russia, restoring International finance 
at Russia’s expense, by which means Russia alone will be made to 
defray all the cost of the war otherwise to fall on the shoulders 
of the German partners of the “ Yellow Internationale.” The 
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other alternative is, inspired by the great ideal of the war of Right 
above Might, to’reinstate the Russian ally by publicly proclaiming 
her as such, and giving her all the necessary help in return for 
what she did in 1914 and 1916, when she saved the Cause—first, 
during Franee’speril; «nd, later, when Italy was going to be 
crushed. -In‘that crisis Russia did not count her gains and losses, 
but took the risks without flinching and with generous gallantry. 
She showed herself at that time truly worthy of being a member of 
the League of Nations for the defence of Right—-not so the Allies, 
whose selfishness towards her now prevents peace from becoming a 
reality. The first of these hypotheses--let us be frank—is the 
more probable, as without an heroic effort, attended by personal 
risks to many successful politicians, it will be impossible to shake 
off the “ Hidden Hand,” and this will involve the withdrawal of 
the Allied military contingents from Russia, and entail a German 
mediation between the reactionary Prussophile Bolsheviks 
and Kolchak for a peace on the basis of German influence, 
with the immediate transfer of Bolshevik activity from Moscow 
to Paris and London via Stockholm. Social revolution in 
the Allied countries during the coming winter might result from 
this neutral policy of their Governments. 

The second hypothesis would comprise the exposure of the 
entire activity of the ‘“ Hidden Hand,” the cleansing of the 
Allied Governments of all elements favourable to this secret force, 
a declaration of war against Bolshevism wherever and whenever 
it may be found, and a formal alliance with the democratic 
Government of Kolchak, involving assistance without reserve 
or condition. Endurance in the epic fight which anti-Bolshevists 
in Russia carry on alone for the good of the whole of humanity 
has reached its limit. The Allies must not treat their patience 
and goodwill lightly. Is it possible that the Allied nations, 
keenly alive to the problems confronting them and the much- 
desired peace, are really incapable of counteracting internal 
Bocho-Bolshevik intrigue, which, playing on the wickedness and 
selfishness of certain ruling personalities and corrupting their 
(governments, undermines the foundations, not only of a real 
peace, but the very existence of the Allies as independent self- 
respecting and respected nations? For what will become, first of 
all, of France if a querelle d’ Allemand is thrust on her, and if Russia 
remains neutral, America being at war with Japan, and England 
fighting for India, Egypt, and Mesopotamia? And what would 
afterwards be the fate of the British Empire as a whole? Victory 
implies moral and social responsibilities which are not less difficult 
to bear for lazy or tired States than defeats for proud nations. And 
in some respects victories are much more dangerous than defeats. 
The Allies are now in a more critical position than France was in 
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1872, because they are not the victims, but the responsible authori- 
ties for order and peace in Europe, Russia included. 

The historic hour has come. Let true statesmen at last appear 
on the Kuropean stage! Without them the war for equilibrium, 
which is by no means won, will be definitely lost to the Allied 
cause. Let the great victorious generals forsake silence, and let 
them demonstrate to those whom they have led to victory how 
the work of moral reconstruction and political honesty should be 
carried out behind the front which is defending the cause of right, 
lest, after all, their victory become a mirage. This, in fact, is 
the secret aim of all pro-Bolshevists and Bochophile Socialists 
in the Entente’s political heart. Friends and former Allies, do 
not deceive yourselves ; you have not too much time ! 


A. N. BRIANTCHANINOFF 
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WHILE the war was still being fought I pointed out in an anony- 
mous article which appeared in the Times some of the popular 
misconceptions about “the gilded staff.” In a light vein the 
article contrasted the undue idealization—mostly before the war— 
of the staff officer in fiction with the more modern habit of girding 
at ‘‘ brass hats” and complaining that they got none of the kicks 
and all the halfpence, a view reflected in Ulysses’ speech in T'roilus 
and Cressida, where he exclaims : 

They tax our policy, and call it cowardice ; 

Count wisdom as no member of the war ; 

Forestall prescience, and esteem no act 

But that of hand: the still and mental parts 

That do contiive how many hands shall strike 

When fitness calls them on; and know, by measure 

Of their observant toil, the enemy’s weight— 

Why this hath not a finger’s dignity : 

They call this bedwork, mappery, closet war. 


It was also pointed out that, not only among the public at 
home, but in the Army itself, profound ignorance existed regarding 
the work of the staff, its varieties and divisions, the qualities 
required by it, and its burden on the individual. 

It is, I think, worth while to look at the matter from a more 
serious point of view, not in the least to make an apology, but in 
order to enlighten ignorance and clear up bases of prejudice. 
I may say, perhaps, that I write simply as one of the many thou- 
sands of men who are looking back on experiences of the last 
five years and reflecting on them in the new leisure of civilian life, 
not in any sense as a self-constituted spokesman of any section 
of the Army. Military service taught us all a great deal that we 
did not know before and taught it thoroughly, so that opinions 
expressed after such an apprenticeship can hardly be called 
presumptuous. One thing which it taught us above all others 
was how little we knew of the value and virtue of the regimental 
officer. To express adequately the admiration which is his due 
without being fulsome would tax the powers of a great orator: as 
a nation we can never be too proud of the men of whom Colonel 
Bramble and Uncle Toby are the type. The unselfishness of their 
devotion and the simple grandeur of their conception of duty are 
among the few things of ideal value which stand out brightly 
against a horrible background. But the staff officer, save for 
occasional lip-service, has, in popular estimation, come badly out 
of the war. His very name commonly provoked a contemptuous 
laugh, and the writers of humorous paragraphs, with what appeared 
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to me incredible folly, spared no pains to stir up bad blood between 
the regimental soldier and the staff. That there were many, far 
too many, reasons for friction cannot be denied, but they were 
rather due to mortal failings than to inherent defects in the organi- 
zation. They were also due to ignorance and to an illogical 
belief that for a soldier to serve elsewhere than in a fighting unit 
was, in some sense, to be falling short of the ideals symbolized 
by his uniform. This ignorance and prejudice were as rife in the 
Army as at home: even the Regular Army suffered from it, and 
still does. Quite recently a senior Regular officer of a distinguished 
regiment, holding the appointment of brigade major, spoke to me 
contemptuously of his employment, as if he had been set to sweep 
a crossing. “Anyhow,” he said, “I should hate to be farther 
away from the troops than that,” implying by his tone that any 
officer on the staff of a higher formation was a poor creature. 
For his personal preference there may be every respect, but if all 
officers had been equally prejudiced our generals would have been 
badly served. One other instance: a weekly paper which makes 
a feature of airing military grievances, obviously through the pen 
of a Regular or ex-Regular soldier, contained a year or two ago 
an indignant paragraph asking why the headquarters of corps 
were necessary. An army, the writer said, could easily deal 
direct with divisions, and, of course, corps commands were only 
created to enable useless generals to live in comfortable chateaux. 
To anybody who knows staff work the idea of a single army staff 
coping with the administration and higher command of ten or 
twelve divisions is only ludicrous, but that such foolishness should 
see the light and mislead the public at a vital time shows how 
far we are from being a military nation. 

Popular ignorance and prejudice, whether in the Service or 
out of it, are contrary to the interests of the Army. It is a bad 
thing that discord between staff and regimental officers should 
be accentuated merely to raise a guffaw or for the sake of “ copy,” 
which ventilation of ‘‘a grouse’ against authority notoriously 
furnishes. Discord is fatal to a fighting force, and excellent a 
purgative as humour may be, it is questionable whether its free 
exercise in the matter of these vital relations does not produce as 
much harm as good. Also, no thinking soldier could possibly 
wish that in a regular army the prestige of the staff officer, what- 
ever may be thought about his privileges, should be diminished. 
No lesson of the war is more obvious and, we may hope, has 
been more thoroughly learned than that comprehensive and 
accurate staff work is the absolutely ipllacummeils basis of suc- 
cessful operations, and that a force with the finest troops and the 
most courageous leaders can only pull its weight and conserve 
its energy if directed by scientific thinking and a co-ordinative 
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faculty which is only born of study and experience of staff work. 
Speaking broadly, the misconceptions concerning staff officers can 
be traced to three main causes : ignorance of a staff officer’s func- 
tions ; general prejudice against a soldier who does not handle 
weapons in the face of the enemy and a failure to appreciate 
the value to an army of able staff work ; and personal prejudice 
due to friction between individuals and to a sense that the staff 
officer is unduly privileged in many ways at the expense of the 
fighting soldier. 

It is impossible here to enter at length into the functions of 
staff officers, departmental officers, and officers attached to the 
staff. The Staff Manual is not easy to come by, but a perusal of 
Field Service Regulations, Part I, will give a wealth of information 
to those who wish to get it. Nor is it really necessary to rebut 
the charge that staff officers are mere idlers and obstructionists, 
doing nothing but delay and confuse straightforward matters in 
a tangle of files. The Staffin its divisions of general staff (divided 
into ‘‘operations” and “‘intelligence’’), adjutant-general’s staff, 
and quartermaster-general’s staff, both co-ordinates the data on 
which the policy in every branch of military activity is based, 
and, through the powers delegated to it by the commander, sees 
that the policy is carried out. This delegated power is what gives 
even a junior officer of the Staff his authority, misuse of which is 
a crime: he is the voice of his commander. All branches of the 
Staff have officers attached for certain duties, by far the largest 
number being in the intelligence branch. These officers have no 
delegated power and no authority beyond the strict scope of 
their duties. The departmental officers, finally, are those respon- 
sible for carrying out the commander’s policy so far as their own 
specific branch 1s concerned, be it supply, transport, ordnance, 
remounts, labour, forestry, gas warfare, or other kindred service. 
These departmental officers, strictly speaking, do not give orders 
except within the special hierarchy of their own department, for 
they are under one of the branches of the Staff, which is 
the proper channel for issuing orders. This system, which is 
ually laid down in Field Service Regulations and generally under- 
stood by responsible officers, works extremely well when it is 
carefully observed. Interstaff and interdepartmental friction is 
usually the result of some overstepping of the limits. 

All these officers—Staff, attached, and departmental—amount 
in modern armies to unavoidably large numbers. The public 
lumps them all together under the name of “the Staff,” little 
knowing the great difference in importance, capacity, and 
qualification that exists inside the mass. The duties, for instance, 
of a G.S.O., Ist Grade, Operations, and of an A.A.G. at the base 
have absolutely nothing in common, except that both are onerous 
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and exacting. The unfortunate thing is that, especially in the 
early stages of the war, a great many useless but influential people 
were allowed to masquerade as Staff officers, a great many more 
were able to put on khaki and high rank to él purely admini- 
strative posts in this country, and also in too many cases those 
invested with a little military authority indulged in unnecessary 
airs and quite inexcusable rudeness. No administrative organiza- 
tion since Lucifer rebelled has existed without exciting grievances. 
The staff represents the organization, the units and individual 
soldiers naturally make it the mark of their grievances. It may 
seem ungrateful for the soldier to rail at the organization which 
performs for the Army all, and more than all, the functions of 
Messrs. Cook and the Army and Navy Stores combined: unfor- 
tunately, staff officers are human beings who often make mistakes, 
and just as a householder will take it as an unpardonable crime 
if the Army and Navy Stores delivers a leg of mutton at the wrong 
address, so the regimental soldier will fulminate against the staff 
for a similar mistake. Also, like the householder, the regimental 
soldier seldomis grateful to the staff when things go well. Of such 
things no good staff officer complains, for they are natural and 
inevitable ; but he is justified in a little irritation when staff 
work is lightly dismissed as useless, simply because he has seen 
the appalling confusion which ensues when it is badly done. 
A good staff system saves in every way—lives, ammunition, 
temper, money, and reputation. The British system of staff 
organization has, as a matter of fact, come out of the war with 
flying colours. For some months past it has been subjected to 
exhaustive criticism in every theatre of war and in the War 
Office ; scores of competent witnesses have expressed their opinions 
on it and made suggestions for reform. I have read these 
reports myself. The verdict has been unanimously favourable, 
and the testimony that our system coiduces to smooth and 
efficient administration is overwhelminc Certain reforms are 
necessary, and will no doubt be made, but one thing is certain— 
which may surprise the scoffers—that any reforms will be based 
on the assumption that the work of the staff is of greater rather 
than less importance, and that staff officers want more rather 
than less careful selection, differentiation, and training. 

This last point has, in fact, never yet been fully realized in 
the British Army. The very greatness of our magnificent regi- 
mental tradition militates against it, and is responsible for that 
tone of rather humorous contempt with which a certain class of 
Regular officer is apt to refer to the staff. Also, of course, at all 
events before the war, regimental soldieriag was much pleasanter 
than work on the staff. I have been assured by Regular officers 
that the inducement to grind for the Staff College was for more 
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increased pay than professional advancement. To be a first-class 
regimental officer in a British regiment was such a fine ideal in 
itself that it is not surprising that very many officers felt no need 
to look beyond it. Since the war, however, such a narrow view 
is no longer tenable. It is now more generally realized how many 
different kinds of talent can be absorbed in an army, and what 
different capacities are required for the different functions of 
command, direction, administration, and maintenance of large 
forces. Other things being equal, the better regimental officer 
a man is, the better staff officer will he be ; but thoge other things 
are by no means so often equal as may be supposed. There are 
fine leaders of men who are too impatient to master technical 
detail, too woolly-headed to devise a comprehensive plan, and— 
let me say it without blinking—too ill-educated to write down on 
paper clearly and concisely what they mean. Such men cannot 
make good staff officers, and the harm they may do in high 
positions on the staff is incalculable. On the other hand, there 
are first-class staff officers who are thinkers rather than leaders ; 
I have known some of them personally. To have had these men 
in the positions they held has been an immense benefit to a force. 
In working out plans of campaign, in securing important intelli- 
gence and arguing correctly from it, and in conceiving and carrying 
out wide measures of organization affecting a whole force, they 
have lightened immeasurably the burden laid on a supreme 
commander whose task, first and foremost, is leadership. These 

ossibilities are now beginning to be recognized. Before the war 
it was too common a theory in the Army that one officer was, 
roughly speaking, as good as another, and that, given certain 
loose standards of ability, all officers within those standards could 
be interchanged from function to function without any detriment 
to the efficiency of the whole. The war has shown this to be 
false and wasteful. In military, as in every other activity, the 
individual bent counts for a great deal: give it play, and efficiency 
increases ; thwart it, and half its virtue is wasted. An intelli- 
gence officer wants an entirely different brain from a D.A.Q.M.G., 
and a man who really shines as an A.A.G. at G.H.Q. will not shine 
equally as the G.S.O. 1 of a division. This fact as applied to 
staff officers has never yet been officially recognized in the Army, 
but it must force its way to recognition now with an enlarged 
curriculum at the Staff College and an instructional staff of men 
who had an opportunity to study staff work such as no British 
officers can have had before their time. It will come to be recog- 
nized that staff officers want early training, that a far larger reserve 
of staff officers will be needed in war, that it is wasteful to restrict 
the opportunities for staff training given ‘to the technical arms 
which get the pick of the school army classes, and that attachment 
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as learners will do most young officers good. Officers as a whole 
will then understand both the value and the burden of staff work— 
the burden of incessant grinding for somebody else’s consumption, 
with less comradeship, less excitement, and, above all, with never 
“a show of one’s own.” 

Now for the complaints. Those due to unfortunate personal 
experiences are unanswerable and must be left for time to oblite- 
rate. They are, after all, complaints against individuals, not 
against a system, and it may be taken for certain that where, 
by want of sympathy, unpleasant demeanour, or stupidity, a staff 
officer has caused just offence, he was, so far, a bad staff officer, 
since tact, sympathy, and politeness are the primary moral 
qualities of a good one. I might perhaps say, however, that the 
tax on the temper of a staff officer working against time, switching 
his brain feverishly from one question to another, is often severe, 
and that visitors are occasionally oblivious to the amount of 
his time that they are consuming. I have also noticed that 
rudeness is a failing, not of classes, but of individuals, and that 
the demeanour, for instance, of regimental officers (chiefly tem- 
porary) towards R.T.O.’s and embarkation officers is, to say the 
least of it, often wanting in urbanity. But that is by the way: 
there are complaints of a far more general nature against the 
staff or against its privileges. 

Regimental officers will generally assert that the staff officer 
does not know their peculiar difficulties, that he frames orders 
without considering the burden which they entail on those who 
carry them out, and that he neither takes part in the risks of the 
operation for which he is responsible, nor pays the penalty of 
failure, nor suffers the losses and privations which his own want 
of foresight has brought about. He lives, they say, in luxury 
and safety, regarding the fighting troops in a cold, impersonal 
manner as just masses to be moved about from place to place, 
whose comfort is subordinated to the convenience of his own 
arrangements. He gets, according to them, all the good appoint- 
ments and commands ; he is immeasurably better treated in the 
way of leave, rewards, and decorations; he wears conspicuous 
insignia which are an invidious distinction ; and he draws higher 
pay for working in security than the regimental officer for suffering 
every horror and risking his life. 

or all of these complaints there is a great deal to be said, 
except on the score of want of sympathy, for that complaint is 
only made against a bad staff officer. Orders may be burdensome 
to carry out, but they are the commander’s orders, and there is a 
limit to the consideration which can be given to the human 
element in planning an operation. The best that good com- 
manders and staff officess can do is to avoid imposing unnecessary 
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burdens, and to mitigate to the best of their ability conditions 
which they know will be intolerable whatever they may do. 
They try to find out the peculiar difficulties, and when they seem 
to be oblivious of them, it is usually because they are faced with 
still greater difficulties that do not come within the very restricted 
view of the fighting unit. That the troops pay for the blunders 
of the staff is true: it cannot be avoided, nor can it be forgotten 
by the staff officer. The only remedy is to have such highly trained 
staff officers that few blunders are made. Equally undeniable 
are the greater safety and comfort of a staff officer's life in war. 
There is no good staff officer who does not feel himself more or 
less of an embusqué in proportion to his distance from the front 
line. This inequality of conditions is also unavoidable, for a staff 
can only work successfully in comparative security with adequate 
communications both forward and backward. Nevertheless, it 
would be a foolish policy for a staff to be encouraged to encounter 
danger unnecessarily only for the sake of soothing its own amour- 
propre and conciliating the less enlightened public opinion. More- 
over, a staff cannot work well if it is always changing. The 
French, I believe, had at the beginning of the war a strict rule 
that after a certain number of months spent on a staff every staff 
officer was to be sent to the front. As the war progressed they 
found, so [ am told, that the rigid application of this system only 
spelt waste and inefficiency. Continuity of staff work was 
hindered and a great many valuable staff officers’ lives were 
thrown away to no purpose, just as the lives of many p.s.c. 
officers in our Indian Army were thoughtlessly wasted at the 
beginning of the war. An army with an inexhaustible pool of 
staff officers could, perhaps, aflord to apply this rule; but no 
army will ever have an inexhaustible pool. On this subject the 
Staff Manual contains a sensible passage : 

‘ The greatest help that it is possible for staff officers to give 
to commanders and troops lies in the efficient performance of 
their staff duties. They should, therefore, avail themselves of 
all legitimate means of facilitating and expediting their work, 
and should not seek out unnecessary hardships and dangers with 
a view to gaining personal distinction. On the other hand, when 
hardships and dangers legitimately fall to their lot, it becomes 
all the more incumbent on them to demonstrate by their example 
that these have not been avoided on other occasions by unworthy 
motives.” 

Also, against this advantage of safety must be placed the 
undoubted fact that, except in the moments of intense danger 
and intense discomfort, for joy of life the days of a regimental 
officer compare very favourably with those of a staff. The regi- 
mental officer has got a show of his own to run, a unit of which 
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he can be proud, a number of souls who look up to him for leader- 
ship, and the inestimable boon of esprit de corps which lightens 
every burden. The staff officer, on the other hand, has no 
command and no show of his own. His daily business is just to 
take a bit of a burden off the shoulders of the man above him; 
he has neither the responsibility nor the enthusiasm of command, 
and esprit de corps becomes for him more an abstract idea than 
a living fact. The staff of a brigade and a division in open warfare 
lead a stirring life enough, but farther back, where problems are 
larger and less personal, the staff officer is often visited with hours 
of loathing when his work seems to him just desk-drudgery, 
lifeless and almost valueless. The luxury, too, which is popularl 
ascribed to the staff officer's existence is very much fa 
Admitted that some commanders may keep an opulent table 
in which some of their staff may share, that a staff quartered in a 
town can take advantage of the town’s amenities, and that a staff 
is always more aheltened than the troops from exceptionally trying 
climatic conditions; yet the average regimental mess outside the 
actual trenches during active operations does better than many 
staff messes, for the simple reason that a unit can find cooks 
and other labour without difficulty and that a junior officer can 
be detailed to give some of his time towards keeping things up 
to the mark. These things, however, vary in different theatres 
of war. In France, no doubt, staffs have had luxurious accommo- 
dation and, as the saying is, have done themselves well; but I 
can vouch for the fact that in other theatres of war a unit in the 
field often “did” itself better than many of the staff messes 
under canvas. Yet, even when this is said, it does not alter the 
fact that in war a staff officer has the more comfortable existence : 
it cannot be helped and he will not deny it. All he can say is 
that staff work is valuable and that a staff officer can only do the 
job to which he is put. 

The complaint that staff officers secure all good appointments 
and commands, if ever true, is so no longer. During the last 
phases of the war, command of a unit was an indispensable prelimi- 
nary to command of a brigade, for staff and regimental officers 
alike. In fact, there were counter-complaints among staff officers 
that they were prevented from returning to regimental duty and 
certainty of promotion. That the staff officer was unduly favoured 
in the matter of leave I do not believe, for I have seen figures 
given by the army in France which disproved any such assertion. 
The staff officer is harder to replace temporarily than the regi- 
mental officer, so that he can only take leave when he can be 
spared without detriment to the work. For this very reason, 
the higher the grade of a staff officer, the more intermittent and 
precarious must his leave become. It was, however, true that a 
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regimental officer took longer to get his leave approved than a 
staff officer, and that some commanding officers made things very 
difficult for their subordinates. 

With regard to rewards and decorations, I believe the staff 
officer has had undue advantage, in spite of every effort made in 
later stages of the war to rectify previous unfairness. During the 
war few staff officers who have done at all well in an expeditionary 
force have gone without some decoration, British or foreign, and 
it is certainly true that many gallant deeds and much good service 
by regimental officers have gone unrecognized. A great deal of 
the harm in the distribution of rewards was done in the earlier 
stages of the war, when the immediate entourage of a supreme 
commander was certain of recognition, while the systematic sifting 
of recommendations sent in from lower formations was not so 
common a practice. Since that time the distribution of decora- 
tions has been put on a perfectly fair basis, and the recent 
restriction of the award of the Distinguished Service Order and 
Military Cross to those officers who have distinguished themselves 
by gallant conduct in the field have made the privileges of the 
regimental officer secure. So long as it is common knowledge 
that gallantry brings its own particular and immediate reward, 
and that an equitable distribution is made of foreign decorations 
on a numerical basis, in which a staff has no advantage over a 
unit, then there is no ground for complaint. During the last 
year of the war this has certainly been the case, and it is only 
regrettable that the unfairness which undoubtedly existed in the 
earlier stages cannot be undone. The distribution of honours 
and decorations is only another matter in which good and far- 
seeing staff work is absolutely necessary, for discontent on this 
score seriously affects the harmony of a whole force. 

Another legitimate grievance of the regimental officer has 
been that, while he ran far greater risk, he earned much less pay 
than the staff officer of the same average rank and length of 
service. This is freely admitted by all soldiers and will, 1 hear, 
be soon remedied when the new scales of pay for the Regular 
Army are formulated. It was, of course, natural during peace- 
time that officers should be induced to study their profession 
seriously by the prospect of financial advantages. In war the 
circumstances were altered. The higher rates of pay remained, 
but a large number of staff appointments came to be filled by 
Regular and temporary officers who had never been students at 
the Staff College. Also, under war conditions the balance of 
amenity, previously on the side of the regimental officer, went 
over to the side of the staff officer. It therefore became something 
of an anomaly that, for instance, a lieutenant-colonel commanding 
a battalion should be paid less than a G.S.O. 1st grade. This 
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grievance will have to be removed. If monetary inducements 
are needed in peace time to make young officers spend their 
afternoons in study and face the prospect of leaving the happy 
home of their own regiments, let these inducements be given in 
the form of allowances, or in the form of a permanent annual 
sum to be paid to all officers who have passed the Staff College, 
whether they are serving in staff appointments or not. In time 
of war the basic rate of. pay for all officers should be equal and 
adequate. The problem is not an easy one to solve, for the wife 
and family of married officers obtrude themselves as obstacles 
to sudden changes in rate of pay, but in the new provisions for 
officers’ pay it is bound to be taken into account. 

As regards dress, I am inclined to question whether the scarlet 
cap-band and patches and the field officer's golden oak-leaves are 
not too glaring a distinction. If fine feathers make fine birds, 
it may be asked whether in time of war the staff officer’s finery 
may not seem to claim an unjustifiable superiority in its wearer 
over the less gorgeous. For the purpose of quick recognition 
plain distinction 1s necessary; but since in war the brassard 
serves this purpose in so many cases, the “ brass”? hat and red 
tabs, which are dangerous anywhere near the enemy, seem unneces- 
sary. Some less assuming collar-patch, like the thunderbolt of 
the French staff officer, and possibly a thin coloured stripe on 
the breeches, would be a sufficient addition to a staff officer's 
dress, and would remove that uncomfortable impression of gold 
and scarlet of which the good staff officer is rather painfully 
conscious. He feels that it requires great tact to draw attention 
from the rather pretentious bravery of his costume. 

These and other details will, no doubt, be attended to by 
the Army, which at this moment is reviewing in the light of 
recent experience its whole staff administration and the manuals 
which embody it. With possible reforms in matters of detail, 
with new developments in internal co-ordination, which may be 
the outcome of this review, it is outside the province of a dis- 
cursive and general paper to deal. But one thing may be stated 
as absolutely certain. Notwithstanding the cries of the ignorant 
and the jealous, and in spite of men or women who take a malicious 
joy, under pretext of championing the cause of the less distinguished 
majority, in denigrating the holders of responsible positions—be 
they Civil Servants or staff officers—the British Army will have 
no more need to make fundamental reforms in its staff organi- 
zation than in its theory of war. Both have stood the test of 
war triumphantly, as all soldiers who are in a position to know 
agree. ‘The military doctrine, as laid down in Field Service Regu- 
lations, Part I, has proved unimpeachable in its general lines ; 
the administration, it is not too much to say, has excelled that 
of all other armies. 
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It may possibly be well if the staff loses some of its external 
gilding, and if still more care is taken to avoid unnecessary 
anomalies between the lots of the staff and the regimental officer. 
But the staff may be justly proud that its inner light has shone 
so brightly before men of understanding, both its own countrymen 
and those of other nations. To live with the members of a 
harmonious staff, bearing cheerfully one another’s burdens, with 
no thought but to “play for the side,” conferring amicably, 
debating courteously, working unsparingly in the interest of the 
force, is a great education. The talent of British gentlemen for 
close co-operation is unlimited. No man who has borne even a 
humble part in such happily co-ordinated effort could fail to be 
strengthened for the remainder of his life by such an experience. 
Humanity is frail, and perfection is not continuous. A jarring 
personality, a selfish mind, may poison the whole ; but there have 
been many times, as many will bear witness, when the work of a 
staff has exemplified as brightly and signally as any fighting unit, 
the high ideal of brotherhood in arms. 

ORLO WILLIAMS 
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THE 
REAL MEANING OF NATIONALIZATION * 


THE industrial and political problems with which we have to 
deal are so many and so aanad that it is sometimes difficult 
to see the wood for the trees. 

The cry of Nationalization has suddenly been raised as a 
panacea for all the evils from which we are suffering. It is 
important that the public should realize what are the forces 
behind this movement and what its aims really are. 

First and foremost is the force of Syndicalism, represented by 
many of those who control the Triple Alliance of Miners, Railway- 
men, and Transport Workers, and also by certain other Labour 
leaders. The Syndicalists, as was shown by the recent Southport 
Conference, have committed themselves to the policy of Direct 
Action, with a view to achieving the same aims as those of the 
Bolsheviks in Russia. Like Russian Bolshevism, Syndicalism is 
anti-national. Its leaders have utilized the disorganization caused 
by the war to foment revolution, to organize Workers’ and Soldiers’ 
Councils, and to preach treason and sedition. 

Here, if you will forgive me, I will digress for one moment to 
deal with a complaint made by the President of the Miners’ 
Federation at Keswick, that I had treated him unfairly in saying 
in the House of Lords that he had fomented revolution and 
preached sedition, and in adding that it was inconsistent with the 
dignity and honour of this country to make any bargain with 
him. 1 have been reproved by at least one organ of the Press 
for saying this, and have been told that I am increasing the bad 
feeling between masters and men. 

Now, I should like to make it quite clear that I am entirely 
unconcerned in the disputes between masters and men. I am 
not a colliery-owner and do not employ a single miner, and so 
far from taking the side of the owners against the workers, I 
believe the former are by no means free from blame. I have 
every respect and sympathy for the miners, all the more as they 
are being led into a course which must entail ruin for themselves 
and disaster for their country. Mr. Smillie says that I am defend- 
ing my own interests as a mineral owner. I can assure him that 
if 1 was, I should cheerfully acquiesce in Nationalization at once, 
as the most likely means of obtaining adequate compensation for 
my property. I bear him no grudge for suggesting that I am 
actuated by low motives although I make no such charge against 
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him. I am indeed most anxious to avoid creating any impression 
that there is a personal quarrel between Mr. Smillie and myself. 
On the contrary, on the only occasion when I met him, at the 
Coal Commission, we had a most amicable conversation about 
landownership and housing, and I take this opportunity of 
acknowledging the courtesy which he, in marked distinction to 
some of his colleagues, displayed on that occasion. But Mr. 
Smillie will remember that I told him then that I knew perfectly 
well that his real designs were not what they appeared to be on 
the surface, that he was working for revolution, and that I was 
gong to spare no effort to frustrate those designs. Now, as 
Mr. Smillie thinks that I cast aspersions on his honour by my 
remarks in the House of Lords, I take this opportunity of saying 
that I believe him to be a perfectly honourable man, whose word 
is as good as his bond, but that does not alter the fact that he is 
a dangerous revolutionary, who has been and is now fomenting 
revolution and sedition, and it is utterly inconsistent with the 
dignity of any self-respecting Government to have any dealings 
with him whatsoever. He wants to know my reasons for saying 
this. I have given them before, and Mr. Smillie has not disputed 
their truth, but I will give them again. At the present time he is 
trying to bring about a general strike in order to paralyse industry 
and thus force the Government to accept the Nationalization of 
the Coal Industry, entirely regardless of the wishes of the majority 
of the people of this country. In other words, it is an endeavour 
by force to substitute the will of a small minority of the inhabi- 
tants of this country for the will of the majority. But, worse 
than that—he advocates the adoption of the same course of action 
for the attainment of political ends, such as the abolition of 
compulsory service, etc. He knows perfectly well that this can 
have one result only, the destruction of all Constitutional Govern- 
ment in this country. Such conduct is revolutionary, seditious, 
and disloyal. But there is even worse than that. During the 
recent war, in the crisis of this country’s fate, in the hour of her 
greatest danger, he utilized her difficulties to foment revolution 
and preach sedition, in that— 

(1) He did his utmost, a few days before the war, to oppose 
our entering into the war, and stated that he hoped it would be 
possible by a general strike all over Europe to stop the war. 

(2) After the outbreak of the Russian Revolution he expressed 
the hope that a similar revolution would follow in all other 
countries, including this. 

(3) He advocated the forcing of the Government to comply 
with Labour demands, if necessary by doing what the Russian 
people had done. 
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(4) He presided at the Leeds Conference on June 3, 1917, 
when an endeavour was made to organize Workers’ and Soldiers’ 
Councils. The real aims of these bodies were clearly indicated 
in the Call and the Herald, as being intended to unite the rank and 
file of the workers and soldiers in a revolutionary movement to 
end the war and to overthrow the existing social order. 

(5) He advocated on several occasions the forcing of a prema- 
ture peace by Labour agitation. At the above-mentioned Leeds 
Conference he said that it was well agreed that the Allies could 
not knock out the Central Powers. 

(6) He advocated the formation of a responsible and authori- 
tative body in this country comparable to the All-Russian Soviet. 

(7) He advocated open revolution by stating that he would 
urge an audience of working men to “ utterly refuse to recognize 
the Coalition Government and at once form the Soviet Workers’ 
Government.” 

(8) He advocated open rebellion by stating that he hoped 
that if three hundred Labour Members were returned to Parliament 
they would invite the Sinn Feiners to come over and help them. 

And now I ask Mr. Smillie does he really pretend that these 
utterances are not revolutionary, seditious, and disloyal ? Does 
he really pretend that the man who utters them, however honour- 
able or sincere he may be, is entitled to the trust and confidence 
of his countrymen, or that it is fitting that the Government should 
enter into any bargain with him ? 

“Sedition, privy conspiracy, and rebellion.” I wonder if it 
has ever occurred to Mr. Smillie that when English men and 
women go to church on Sunday and pray that they may be 
preserved from these evils, it is the things which he has been 
and is saying and doing that they mean when they use those 
words, and that it is he above all others whom they have in their 
minds when they say them. 1 hope that it gives him encourage- 
ment in the course which he is pursuing, I hope it enables him 
to sleep the sounder at night, to feel that in this great crisis the 
oe is going up from millions that this country may be preserved 

om him and such as him. 

I am perfectly aware that Labour leaders are not accustomed 
to be addressed in this manner. But he should remember that 
the times have changed. He is not dealing now with a govern- 
ment or with a political Party, but with the British Nation. 
There is not one standard for a Labour leader and another for 
you and me. If you and | had done these things, we should not 
ask our fellow-countrymen to trust us. Why should he? And 
now I put it to him as an honourable man, that, having done 
these things, there is only one course open to him. It is to admit 
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the error of his ways, to urge in mitigation of the just condemna- 
tion of his countrymen (as I believe he is entitled to do) that 
they were due in large measure to muddle-headedness and not to 
original sin, and to ask forgiveness of his country for the way he 
has treated her in her hour of need, to drop all this revolutionary 
nonsense, and to use his great influence with the miners to assist 
the Government in reorganizing the industry on lines of co-opera- 
tion and fellowship, instead of on hatred and class war. He is 
utterly unfitted to lead a revolution. He is neither clever enough 
nor bad enough to play the rédle of a Lenin or a Trotsky. Let 
him draw back before it is too late, become a peaceable law- 
abiding subject of His Majesty, and devote himself to the great 
work of reconstruction, for which his knowledge of the mining 
industry, his character and determination so admirably fit him. 

And now to return to what I was saying about Syndicalism. 
Like Russian Bolshevism, again, it is not only anti-national, but 
anti-Christian. It not only disregards every principle of right 
and wrong, but is based solely on class war. This is called by the 
President of the Miners’ Federation “the divine gospel of dis- 
content,” which consists in the exploiting of every grievance, 
real and imaginary, and in stirring up the most relentless and 
implacable hostility between employer and employee, with the 
object of ruining all private enterprise and, when this result is 
achieved, of assuming control by the workers themselves of the 
industries they have ruined. In the words of one of the Executive 
of the Miners’ Federation, ‘‘ the workers will never cease to agitate 
until they get complete control.” 

Like Russian Bolshevism, again, it disregards entirely the 
welfare of individual workers. Nothing, for mstance, has been 
done by the miners’ leaders, as has been done in other industries, to 
improve the housing conditions in the mining districts. Although 
they endeavoured at the Coal Commission to excite the pity of 
the public on this account, it is they who are mainly responsible 
for the deplorable housing conditions which undoubtedly exist 
in some districts. They have spent their lives in depreciating 
the value of housing property, which is one of the principal 
investments of the working man; and in inducing the miner to 
squander his savings in useless strikes; and the efforts of land- 
owners and others to initiate schemes by which working men 
could become the owners of their own houses has met with no 
encouragement. The reason is obvious: you cannot spread the 
divine gospel of discontent and at the same time create content- 
ment. You cannot improve the working man’s lot and yet rely 
on labour unrest as a weapon for the achievement of political 
objects. 
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In the furtherance of these aims the end is apparently held 
to justify the means. In spite of the most solemn assurances 
that their sole object was to obtain the reform of the coal industry 
by constitutional means, their real objects were disclosed, not 
only by a scheme which they introduced, involving the confiscation 
of property, the overthrow of Constitutional government, and 
the vesting of supreme control of the industry in their own hands, 
but long before the Commission was over, they were actually 
advocating a general strike for purely political purposes, nominally 
designed to assist the Russian Bolsheviks, whom they hail as 
comrades, but aimed in reality at the destruction of all government 
in this country. 

The reason, no doubt, why the wolf has thus discarded the 
sheep’s clothing is that it is no longer possible to maintain the 
farce. Instead of Constitutional action, the President of the 
Miners’ Federation now announces his intention of sweeping away 
every obstacle in his path. He is going—so he tells us—to sweep 
away first the Liberal Party, then the Tory Party, and then the 
House of Lords. These orations resemble nothing so much as 
the Kaiser’s harangues to his troops, and they serve as a useful 
reminder that, having fought and defeated Prussianism abroad, 
we must now fight and defeat Prussianism at home. British 
Junkerdom has the same characteristics as that of Prussia. It 
places the same reliance on brute force and trickery, and it is 
similarly nourished on hatred. The resemblance is exact in every 
particular, even down to a “Song of Hate” in the form of a 
wretched doggerel termed ‘ The International,” the same even 
down to a complete lack of the smallest sense of humour which 
is found nowhere else except in Germany. 

If Syndicalism represents the main force behind Nationaliza- 
tion, Socialism represents the brains behind the movement. The 
more violent Socialists, the disciples of Karl Marx, have much 
in common with the Syndicalists in being exponents of the class 
war; but the so-called Intellectuals, such as the members of the 
Fabian Society, who are at present much to the fore, and who 
have taken a conspicuous part in the Coal Commission, believe in 
the expropriation of all capital and the nationalization of all 
industry by what they call constitutional means. All property 
and industry having been vested in the State, a vast bureaucracy 
is to be set up, in which the Fabian Society itself will exercise 
paramount influence. Their ideals represent another form of 
Prussianism equally repellent to the Englishman. The State is 
to dominate and regulate every detail of the lives of its citizens. 
Its worship is carried to such lengths by this school of thought 
that their whole theory really depends, not on economic principles, 
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but on the belief that so efficient and high-minded will be its 
administration that it will be served with a zeal and devotion 
which will enable it to make bricks without straw. To judge by 
the absurd language used, the State will take the place of religion, 
morality, and the individual conscience, and, having superseded 
all these checks on the depravity of mankind, it will reform and 
‘‘ spiritualize ‘‘ human nature (a phrase actually used) in the shape 
of the vast armies of Civil Servants whom it will control. 

The alliance between these theorists and the Syndicalists is a 
new development—they hate one another intensely, for a variety 
of reasons. The working man instinctively distrusts them. In 
the first place, the spectacle of a number of by no means impecu- 
nious bureaucrats attacking the rights of property is hardly calcu- 
lated to inspire enthusiasm in the breast of the manual labourer ; 
and, in the second place, they have a most irritating habit of 
patronizing him. This unfortunate habit was shown by an 
incident during the Coal Commission, when one of the three 
members of the Fabian Society took a witness severely to task 
for speaking of an employee as “ Thompson,” instead of “ Mr.” 
Thompson. The not unnatural conclusion of the working man 
is that he is being toadied in a somewhat obvious fashion, that 
they are using him for their own purposes, and that they are not 
nearly so anxious to do him any good as they are to further their 
own political ends. It is often said that the greatest tragedy in 
human life is to be misunderstood by those whom you desire to 
benefit ; but it is an even greater tragedy to be thoroughly under- 
stood by those whom you wish to utilize in order to enforce your 
own theories. 

The alliance between the Socialists and the Syndicalists on the 
Coal Commission is a little piece of humbug, which it is desirable 
the public should understand. Nobody has yet been able to 
explain satisfactorily why the three members of the Fabian Society 
were appointed as Commissioners. They know nothing about the 
coal industry ; indeed, Mr. Sidney Webb, with surprising candour, 
stated in his evidence that it was no disadvantage to be unac- 
quainted with its details, since those who were actually engaged 
in it displayed a lamentable lack of imagination. He has certainly 
supplied any lack there may have been in that respect. It was 
stated when they were first appointed that they were “ welcome to 
the miners’ leaders,” and no doubt that was the sole reason for 
their selection. It is not the least of the serious charges which 
can be brought against the Government in connexion with the 
Commission that they have by this course lent themselves to the 
deception of the public, for deception it is. The Fabian Society 
neither knows nor cares anything about coal; their sole object 
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is to achieve certain political aims and ideals, and the nationali- 
zation of coal is merely a step towards the attainment of those 
aims. The reason they have allied themselves with the Syndi- 
calists is that both are determined to put an end to private enter- 
prise ; there their common purpose ends; but for that definite 
and limited object they are allied. The alliance serves both 
parties ; it confers respectability on the Syndicalists to be asso- 
ciated with a body which has not yet repudiated every principle 
of right and wrong, and which possesses remarkable skill in the 
exposition of economic fallacies; while, on the other hand, it 
enables the Fabians to pose as the friends of the working man. 
The humour of the business lies in the fact that the Fabians hoped 
to be the dominant element on the Commission, and to use Mr. 
Smillie for their own purposes, instead of which it is Mr. Smillie 
who has used them for his, and, by signing a joint Report with 
the miners’ representatives, they have given the latter a blank 
cheque, which they are now using as an argument for Direct 
Action unless their demands are granted. Now direct action is 
a thing which, above all others, these Fabian gentlemen fear and 
detest, and there are, in consequence, probably few people in this 
country who are more dissatisfied with the results of the Coal 
Commission or more disquieted as to its ultimate effects than 
these three Fabians. 

But the point which I wish to impress upon you is that the 
real meaning of the Report signed by half of the members of the 
Commission purporting to be in favour of the nationalization of 
coal is not a verdict in favour of the nationalization of that indust 
at all, it is a prejudged verdict in favour of the abolition of all 
private enterprise and private property, for the furtherance of 
the political aims of Syndicalists and Socialists. 

ne of the ulterior motives which the Fabians have in view is 
clearly shown in the violent attack made by one member of the 
Commission, Sir Leo Money, on the ownership of minerals. He 
says this form of ownership is harmful and anti-social, since the 
person who has invested his money in such property renders no 
service to the community in return for the income he derives from 
it. This argument would be more impressive if the Fabians could 
inform us what service they render to the community in return 
for the income they derive from their investments. But his real 
object in attacking this form of property is simply to serve as a 
lever for an attack on all private property ; very much the same 
argument, indeed, has been applied by Labour Members of Parlia- 
ment in regard to shareholders of railways. They are in the 
way of State-ownership of the railways, and must, therefore, be 
prepared to go to the wall. It is evident that once the principle 
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is established that you must render a service to the community 
by your investments, the Socialists will have an excellent excuse 
for expropriating any form of property which happens to be in 
the way of the realization of their theories. It is all very simple 
and, from the Socialist point of view, very delightful, and so lon 
as the public fully understands the real reason for their simulate 
indignation against certain forms of property, no great harm is 
done. 

One of the greatest difficulties experienced by these gentlemen 
has been in persuading the public that workmen and officials will 
work equally hard for the State as for the private employer. 
Now this is a matter which, of course, affects the whole theor 
of nationalization, not only of coal, but of other industries ws 
as the transport system, which is threatened with the same danger. 
On this point Lord Haldane was called to give evidence, in the 
hope that he would throw some light on the problem. By way 
of doing so, he bore witness to the zeal for public service shown 
by the officers of the Army with whom he had associated when 
he had been Minister of War. If Army officers could work for the 
State, why could not miners and mine officials do so too? I 
wonder if we may be allowed to press this analogy a little farther, 
for it suggests interesting comparisons. Will political control of 
our mines provide us with the same striking results as political 
control of the Army in pre-war days? Will the same care, fore- 
thought, and intelligent anticipation as was displayed in preparing 
for war with Germany be displayed in the development of the 
coal industry? Might 1 suggest that this is another subject 
which the facile pens of Sir Leo Money and Mr. Sidney Webb 
might usefully elaborate for the encouragement of the public. 

This endeavour to justify State control of industry by pointin 
to the results of State-control of the Army and Navy is, of al 
arguments, the most extraordinary. Why, it is notorious that the 
advice of the military and naval expert has seldom or never 
prevailed where it has come in conflict with political exigencies, 
and that if any private enterprise had been run with as little 
foresight as the fighting services it would have been bankrupt in 
a week. Read Lord Jellicoe’s description of the state of our 
naval bases on the east coast at the beginning of this war. Do 
you suppose that if our shipping industry had been conducted 
with as little foresight this country would not long ago have been 
reduced to the position of a third-rate Power? What do you 
suppose would have been the fate of this great port of Liverpool 
had it displayed as little foresight in the development of its doek 
accommodation as has been displayed by the Admiralty under 
political control in providing for the needs of the British Navy ? 

Lord Haldane admits that our present Civil Service is totally 
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unfitted to control the mining industry, but suggests that in the 
three years which are to elapse before Nationalization comes into 
complete effect under the Sankey scheme, a wholly new order of 
State officials can be formed and trained, who will presumably 
be what Mr. Sidney Webb calls ‘ ‘ spiritualized.” Can anything 
more ridiculous be conceived ? Here you have a vast and success- 
ful industry built up by men who have devoted their lives to 
studying it in all its aspects, and they are to be superseded in 
three years’ time by a number of officials whose sole justification 
is that they will be “ spiritualized”” by the fact of being in a 
Government Department and will be welcome to the miners 
because they will derive no direct profit from the industry. 

But Mr. Smillie has not the smallest intention of having any 
truck with these “ spiritualized ’’ gentlemen. 

After all, spiritualized or unspiritualized, they remain bureau- 
crats, and he states emphatically that the miners will not submit 
to bureaucratic administration. Indeed, so determined is he to 
avoid any such possibility that he expressly repudiates the only 
provision in the Sankey Report which could be of the slightest 
use—namely, that workmen shall refrain from striking until a 
dispute has been submitted to the Mining Council, while he also 
protests strongly that that Council should not be composed mainly 
of “ spiritualized ” officials as Mr. Justice Sankey recommends, but 
of unspiritualized miners. 

But will Mr. Sidney Webb tell us how these officials are to become 
“ spiritualized ’ ? The reason why such a high standard prevails 
in the Army and Navy is because these services have infinitely 
higher standards, traditions, and ideals than have the majority 
of “politicians, and because, speaking generally, these officers are 
not dependent on political influence for their promotion. But 
this will not be the case with your new order of officials. They 
will be entirely dependent on politicians, and you must, therefore, 
begin by spiritualizing Government Departments and politicians 
and politics in general. 

Does Lord Haldane really think that that Augean stable can 
be cleaned out in three years ? 

Anything more unspiritual than they are at present can hardly 
be imagined. Why, it would take a century at least to instil 
into Government officials the elementary standards of honesty, 
duty, and efficiency observed in private business. Yet you are 
deliberately going to abolish the latter standard in order to 
substitute the former ! 

And now we come to the next group which is supporting 
Nationalization—the Parliamentary Labour Party. They advo- 
cate Nationalization mainly because one of their fixed notions is 
that Capital gets too large a share of profit while Labour on too 
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little, and State-ownership appears to them to be a means of 
preventing wealth going into the pockets of the capitalist and 
of bringing about a more equal distribution of wealth. 

They i look forward to a time when a Labour Government 
will be in power, and the bureaucratic system which is being set 
up will in that event give them immense power in achieving the 
Socialistic aims they have in view. They have, however, no clear 
idea of how to achieve these aims—no knowledge of economic 
principles and no real leaders. 

And last, but not least, comes the immense army of officials 
who have been created since the war and who see in Nationaliza- 
tion merely an extension ad infinitum of Government jobs for 
themselves and their friends. They possess immense political 
influence and they are using it for all they are worth. 

Such are the forces behind Nationalization and such are their 
several aims. They are being powerfully assisted by the policy— 
or lack of policy—of the Government. At the last election the 
vast majority of the electorate voted for a Coalition Government 
which would drop Party differences and combine for the great 
task of Reconstruction. If there was one desire above all others 
which the electors had in view as a first step towards this goal, 
it was the removal of State control, which was universally recog- 
nized to be synonymous with extravagance, wastefulness, and 
inefficiency. In spite of all these promises and hopes, we find 
ourselves, only seven months after the election, faced with the 
general stagnation of industry ; the price of living still rising; a 
Bill which has passed the House of Commons for the State control 
of all forms of transport ; other Bills passed or passing for the 
State control of building and electricity ; enormous quantities of 
land going out of cultivation, in spite of agricultural subsidies ; 
the nationalization of the coal industry threatened as the only 
means of averting a general strike ; and the most vital industries 
of the country being run at a loss of something like two hundred 
millions a year. 

It is a pleasant picture, and Syndicalists and Socialists have 
every reason to be satisfied with it ; the collapse of private enter- 
prise has always been their goal and we are within measurable 
distance of its attainment at this moment. Oddly enough, 
however, they do not seem to be quite so pleased with it as one 
might expect. The breakdown in the coal industry actually 
appears to perturb the Executive of the Miners’ Federation in no 
slight degree. The truth is that the carrying out of their principles 
entails the exploiting of the vast majority of the nation by a very 
small proportion of its citizens, and the nearer they get to this 
prospect the less they like it. 

As a remarkable example of the Government’s lack of policy, 
take the Ways and Communications Bill. The argument appears 
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to be this: Because State control during the war, combined with 
Labour agitation and the continual forcing up of wages, have 
disorganized the railways so that they cannot be run by private 
enterprise, therefore the State should not only continue to control 
them, but also roads, harbours, and canals as well. If all these 
public services are co-ordinated, so we are told, they can be made 
to pay. But how, nobody will tell us. You might have supposed 
that before asking the country to consent to this scheme, a 
concrete plan would have been laid before it, showing by facts 
and figures how it could be economically successful. But no, 
we are specially told that the Minister has no plan at all. All 
he has is a mysterious feeling that if you will hand over the whole 
business to him he will make it a success, and if you will give 
him a blank cheque, which he will fill up for as many millions 
as he requires, you need think no more about it for another two 
years, and when that is over he will come and tell you how the 
business is working, and if it is not a success, you will have to try 
some other experiment. Imagine such a principle being applied 
in any private undertaking! As to the proposal to reconsider 
the matter in two years’ time, this is, of course, nonsense. Once 
you have riveted the fetters of State control on your transport 
system, you will have to carry them always. If this Bill goes 
x ae in its present form, it spells the nationalization of those 
industries, which can only be the prelude to the nationalization 
of everything. 

The policy of drift is again shown by the Coal Commission. 
It was formed simply and solely to tide over a difficulty ; its only 
effect has been to land us in difficulties far worse than the original 
one. It is a common delusion of politicians that there is a way 
round every difficulty. There is not. Some have to be faced 
with courage and resolution. So demoralizing is this absence of 
all principle, this clutching at straws, that it permeates everything. 
Take the final Report of Mr. Justice Sankey, to which I have 
already referred. It may be remembered that in his first Report 
of March 20 he condemned the present system of working the 
coal industry in one short fortnight, and stated that some other 
scheme must be substituted for it. Now, you would have thought 
that before condemning a system you would have discovered what 
was wrong with it and who was to blame ; but he expressly states 
in his second Report that he is not able to express any opinion 
on this subject. He has, however, made a valuable discovery. 
The alarming fall in output has, he says, convinced him that at 
present every one is not doing his best. Whoever supposed they 
were? Ifa miner can earn between 13s. and 14s. a day by merely 
going down a pit and doing little or no work when he gets there, 
he is not likely either to work very hard or to work more than 
four days in the week. This is extremely simple; it is only 
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human nature; it does not involve a very serious reflection on 
the miner; probably you and I would do the same in his place. 
Mr. Justice Sankey then goes on to say: “I am not able to say 
whether the fact that every one is not doing his best is the fault 
of the management or of the workers or both. The cause must 
be investigated.” Quite so; but we thought that Sir John 
Sankey had been appointed to investigate the cause. But if he 
wishes to know the causes, they are that, human nature being 
what it is, the majority of men will not do more work than is 
absolutely necessary ; and that those men who have a very high 
sense of duty or who are ambitious, and who would like to work 
hard, receive no encouragement to do so. The divine gospel of 
discontent and the doctrine of the limitation of production form 
a very effective bar to increased output. 

It now remains to consider why this country finds itself in 
this embarrassing and dangerous situation. It lies, I think, 
mainly in the deplorable absence of any principle in the policy 
of the Government towards Labour during the past twelve years. 
From the passing of the Trade Disputes Act in 1906 to the appoint- 
ment of the Coal Commission, that policy has consisted in the 
buying of votes by legislative measures, accompanied by exag- 
gerated promises, appeals to false sentiment, and by attacks on 
certain forms of property, designed to enlist the support of Labour, 
not by the redressing of their just grievances and the removal of 
the root causes of labour unrest, but by appealing to the baser 
instincts of humanity. Labour has seen through this policy, 
which has merely inspired contempt for the Government and has 
led to the just conclusion that, as 1t was actuated by no principle, 
it could be induced to surrender to threats and agitation, which 
are a far more effective means of obtaining what you desire than 
that of promising or withholding political support. Is it any 
wonder that the working man has lost all faith in our rulers and 
turned in despair to leaders like Mr. Smillie and Mr. Williams ? 
They at least are far more successful in satisfying their immediate 
demands. What are Old Age Pensions or Insurance Acts, 
what is 9d. for 4d., compared with the extra wage which Mr. Smillie 
has extorted from the Government ? What success has the class- 
war preached from Whitehall compared with the divine gospel 
of discontent preached by the so-called leaders of Labour? We 
have sown the wind and reaped the whirlwind. We have flattered 
the working man for so long that we dare not now tell him the 
truth. We have paltered with treason and played with sedition 
so long that we dare not call those things by their proper names. 
Imagine what the situation might be now in the labour world 
had half the energy, half the money, and half the oratory devoted 
to securing votes or the sale of honours or the creation of unneces- 
sary Government officials been spent on discovering the real 
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reasons for labour unrest, and in exposing the economic fallacies 
and pernicious doctrines which are its primary causes. 

We are now faced with precisely the same position in regard 
to Labour as that with which we were faced before this war in 
regard to Germany. We are told by the Government-—as we 
were told then—that it is fatal to tell the truth, because to do so 
will only be to precipitate the crisis. If we were to warn the 
country of its danger, Germany, so they said, would declare war. 
If we are to warn the country of its danger now; if we are to 
warn the miners and the railwaymen and the transport workers 
of all the disastrous consequences into which their leaders are 
trying to hurry them, the dangers we most wish to avert will 
only be precipitated. If this be true, then this country is lost. 
But is it true? Do not let us have any illusions about the real 
issues which are at stake in this question of Nationalization. 
That movement is based on the supposition that the interests of 
Capital and Labour are irreconcilable ; that so impossible is the 
position between these warring interests that the State must, at 
whatever risk, take over the industries. It is a great effort on 
the part of the internal enemies of this country to utilize our 
difficulties to disunite and divide us ; to break up that new-found 
solidarity which is the one great benefit conferred on us by the 
war. Those who are behind it are trying to break up the unity 
of Labour as well as the unity of the nation. Some of them are 
trying to capture the trades unions in the interests of “ direct 
action” for political ends; while others are trying to break up 
the trades union movement altogether because they realize that 
the great mass of labour represented by trades unionism is opposed 
to anarchy and the overthrow of existing institutions. 

And in face of this situation the Government tell us that *‘ they 
have an open mind.” ‘The country is looking to them to-day to 
give a lead, and instead they give them ‘an open mind.” The 
children are asking for bread and are given a stone. No one will 
deny that their position is very difficult, even dangerous ; but 
the longer they hesitate, the more dangerous it will become. 
Even the sober element in Labour, despairing of any hope from 
the Government, is tending to drift more and more towards the 
Bolsheviks, who at least have a policy and have acquired that 
influence which comes from appealing to the worst elements in 
human nature. The time has come to discover whether some of 
those who purport to be leaders of Labour are or are not its real 
leaders. The only reason that the Government is not trusted is 
because it has shown that it can be squeezed on any occasion. 
If it shows now that it cannot be squeezed, that it believes in 
firm government, that it will adhere to its principles regardless 
of any consequences, that it will have no dealings with individuals 
who are the enemies of society and the enemies of the nation ; 
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and if it appeals in this crisis to the patriotism of the country in 
general and of Labour in particular, it will receive the most 
astonishing response from the great mass of Englishmen. But 
if this policy is to be successful, there is no time to be lost. 

It is essential that the Government should at once declare 
that it is utterly opposed to Nationalization in any form of any 
industry until this policy has been submitted to the country at 
a General Election, that it will remove State control as far as 
possible from industry as the sole means of restoring confidence 
and reviving trade and commerce, that the only course for the 
removal of labour unrest is co-operation on the lines of the recent 
Industrial Conference, and that all its resources and good offices 
will be devoted to securing that object. 

As the Government admit they have no policy in regard to 
the present crisis in the coal industry, perhaps they will not think 
it very presumptuous to offer one or two suggestions. One thing 
is certain. Further surrenders on the lines of last March must 
entail disaster. Why not issue a statement to the country in 
general and to the miners in particular showing exactly what the 
real intentions of the Executive of the Miners’ Federation are, 
that those intentions mean revolution and anarchy, and that for 
the miners to strike in order to enforce those aims is inconsistent 
with their character as loyal citizens. Further, that behind all 
this agitation there are Bolshevik agents who are trying to exploit 
the miners for their own ends, and Bolshevik money, and that the 
purpose of these people is to reduce this country to the level of 
Russia. That this being the case, danger of serious disorder 
threatens the country in the event of a general strike, that the 
Government is determined to maintain law and order at all costs ; 
that it therefore appeals in this crisis to all patriotic citizens in 
general, and to the miners in particular, to support it in doing so. 
That, by way of showing its determination to enforce this policy, 
it invites all citizens to enrol themselves in a Civic Guard for the 
preservation of order in case of emergency, and that it will show 
its supreme confidence in the loyalty and patriotism of the miners 
by inviting them to enrol first and giving them the place of honour 
in this National Citizen Force. Their answer will, I believe, be 
precisely the same answer as they gave when the Government 
asked them to enrol to fight another enemy no less dangerous to 
the security of their country. Until some such action as this is 
taken there can be no assurance that the fruits of the victo 
we have just won will not be bartered for a vain illusion or sacri- 
ficed to the clamour of treason. Not till then can we set forth 
on the path of Reconstruction with confidence in the Government 
and faith in the future of our country. 

NORTHUMBERLAND 
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THE curious will find in St. Bride’s Church, Fleet Street, a tablet 
with the following inscription: ‘‘ He enlarged the knowledge of 
human nature and taught the passions to move at the command 
of virtue.” It is signed all over. As Macaulay said on another 
occasion, “Sam Johnson or the devil.” Although we remember a 
famous refusal to disgrace the walls of Westminster Abbey with 
an English epitaph, St. Bride’s, Fleet Street, is not Westminster 
Abbey, nor is Richardson, Goldsmith. Still, no one had a better 
right than Johnson to provide his friend’s epitaph. The sturdy 
lexicographer’s downright admiration for Richardson’s novels is 
one of those stimulating surprises which make his character of 
such unceasing interest. We can only wonder with Boswell to 
learn that by comparison Fielding was “a blockhead” and “a 
barren rascal,’ and that there is ‘‘ more knowledge of the heart 
in one Letter of Richardson’s than in all Tom Jones.” But 
Johnson was always a moralist. In his heart he probably thought 
with Colonel Newcome, that Tom Jones was rather a low fellow : 
and though Richardson made the passions move, in his chaste 
pages Virtue always kept a firm eye on them. In the preface to 
Clarissa Harlowe, Richardson is at pains to point this out : 

But it will be proper to observe, for the sake of such as may apprehend hurt to 
the morals of youth from the more freely written letters, that the gentlemen, though 
professed libertines as to the female sex and making it one of their wicked maxims 
to keep no faith with any of the individuals of it who are thrown into their power, are 
not, however, either infidels or scoffers. 

Seduction tempered by orthodoxy is, it would seem, their lover’s 
creed. And the author points out with pride : 

On the contrary, it will be found in the progress of the work that they may often 
make such reflections upon each other, and each upon himself and his own actions, 


as reasonable beings might make who disbelieve not a future state of rewards and 
punishments and who one day propose to reform. 


And one of whom, he points out with triumph, is “ actually 
reforming.” 

Lovelace himself makes an even more singular plea for con- 
sideration. He urges in extenuation in a letter to his friend 
Mr. Belford that he always wears mourning for his discarded 
victims when they die. It reminds one of Dr. Johnson’s excuse 
for his pious friend Mr. Campbell, who in spite of his piety had 
not been inside a church for many years, “ but he never passes 
a church without pulling off his hat: this shows he has good 
principles.” Belford, indeed, becomes most edifying as the book 
progresses—not that this implies any sudden conversion—and is 
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chosen in the end by Clarissa to act as her executor. Under his 
influence even Lovelace’s camp-followers, Mowbray and Tourville, 
reconsider their position and prepare for an old age of compara- 
tive decorum, after taking the precaution to make it tolerable 
by sinking what remained to them of fortune in annuities—a 
delightful incident showing the man of business was not altogether 
lost in the moralist. It is one of those curious touches of realism 
by which Richardson’s books remain alive. Richardson was a 
mixture, more usual than is often thought, of the bourgeois and 
the artist. He always preferred to reconcile God and Mammon if 
he could. In his books every one has plenty of money and lives 
very well; rank is duly recognized. Virtue, in spite of its 
commanding force, is none the worse for being suitably rewarded. 

A nicer Pamela might not have been so grateful to a master 
for marriage who through a good many volumes had obviously 
and very nearly effectively sought her companionship on less 
exacting terms. But to the author the position presents no 
difficulty. Pamela was a good girl; she had brought off a good 
thing and there was an end of it; not merely lucky herself, she 
serves to show the way to others in like case. Such may be the 
rewards for virtue in housemaids. But from Pamela to Clarissa 
was a giant's stride. The artist soul had burst its bourgeois 
bonds; the writer of Pamela was quite capable of ending Miss 
Harlowe’s story happily, to the Richardson of the later work 
such a blunder was impossible. 

Every live author has his following, often devout in inverse 
ratio to their numerical strength. People have been found, 
apparently of sound judgment, who claim to like John Inglesant. 
Do or could people read Richardson nowadays? The modern 
writers of passion—drawn in general, it is said, from the ranks of 
decayed governesses—-presumably supply a considerable demand, 
but then they do not worry much about virtue ; their passions 
are given a freer hand. Still, no writer has more enthusiastic or 
devoted admirers than Mr. Henry James, and of his later works, 
as of Richardson’s, it might be said : 

If you were to read him for the story your impatience would be so much fretted 
you would hang yourself. You must read him for his sentiment and consider the story 
as only giving occasion for the sentiment. 

There is a curious resemblance between the two. One would 
like to know what that fastidious genius thought of his predecessor’s 
work. The meticulous examination of Clarissa’s motives in 
leaving home and her general conduct in the face of Lovelace’s 
behaviour are exactly in the Henry James manner. It may weary 
you or may not; many find Henry James’s works difficult, but 
the appeal is direct to any student of human nature, and in the 
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end with both you realize finality : like a great work of art, there 
is nothing more to be said. 

In the three thousand pages of Clarissa there is only one motif 
—the attack on Clarissa by Lovelace. Every incident is subor- 
dinate to this, and yet you can hardly find a word which has 
not some direct bearing on the actual crisis. This taking one 
situation and showing how it affects a certain group of characters 
brought in touch with it is Henry James’s considered method of 
literary expression. In both, in the scientific sense of the word, 
the subject is exhausted. The reader is left with the sense of 
completeness: a problem successfully solved. 

One of James’s longest novels was devoted to the simple issue 
of whether a particular lady kept the furniture and appointments 
of a particular house. What Maisie Knew is only a study from 
the inside of the ménage 4 trois. One wonders he did not employ 
the letter form more ; it would have been exactly suited to that 
atmosphere of pervading subtlety in which his people move. In 
one respect the older writer has the advantage. Analytical as 
his books are, he is never obscure. Mr. James’s style 1s apt to 
become a series of hints mainly about nothing. At times he 
seems to be trying to take mental snapshots in a twilight of ideas 
on plates he has omitted to change. 

Clarissa is very long, probably the longest novel in the world. 
Written in a series of 537 letters, the tragedy fills eight volumes 
containing three thousand pages odd. The work was originally 
presented in seven volumes, but the indomitable author, feeling 
he had not done full justice to his subject, added another. Even 
that is followed by a conclusion of twenty-two pages and a further 
postscript of eighteen. The mere headings to the various chapters 
would make a tolerably long novel, and are composed with a 
stimulating ingenuity. 

An account of his ipecacuanha plot—Instructs Dorcas how to act—Surprise and 
terror—Monosyllables and trisyllables to what likened—Politeness lives not in a storm— 
Proclamation crisis—The lady now, he sees, loves him—Her generous tenderness for 
him—-He has now credit for a new score—Defies Mrs. Townsend. 


And again : 


The lady frightened out of her bed by dreadful cries of fire—She awes him into 
decency—On an extorted promise of forgiveness he leaves her—-Repenting, he returna, 
but finds her door fastened—What a triumph has her sex obtained by her virtue! 
but how will she see him the next morning, as he has made her promise !—-Exults in 
the puzzle he has given her. 

No sensational novelist of the bookstalls could be more provoca- 
tive. An unscrupulous reader of the book “for the story,” 
instead of hanging himself, might confine his attention to these 
arresting summaries. 
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The letter form is defended by the author as being more suited 
to “ instantaneous descriptions and reflections,” and also “ much 
more lively and affecting’ in representing the style of those 
writing in the height of a present distress. All his novels were 
composed in this manner; it certainly adds directness and 
actuality. For a long narrative the method has the disadvantage 
of involving a great deal of repetition, as the same incidents are 
described by the different writers. 

In a humorous work like Humphrey Clinker this may be an 
advantage; it gives the author an admirable opportunity for 
comic effect and development of character by showing how dif- 
ferently the same situation affects the different actors. But ina 
serious narrative the method becomes undoubtedly tedious. In 
the one case the humour is helped by the letters; in the other 
the story develops in spite of them, and develops very slowly. 
But in those Georgian days the people wanted long novels ; there 
was no hurry. It was a time of long evenings in country houses 
when there was no bridge and even whist was longer. 

Macaulay, one of Richardson’s warmest admirers, admits you 
have to be “ infected by Clarissa.” Then, if the inoculation took 
all was well. “If you have once thoroughly entered in Clarissa 
and are infected by it, you can’t leave it.” He gives a specific 
instance : 

When I was in India I passed one hot season in the hills, and there were the Governor- 
General and the Secretary of Government and the Commander-in-Chief and their 
wives. I had Clarissa with me, and as soon as they began to read the whole station 
was in a passion of excitement about Miss Harlowe and her misfortunes and her scoun- 


drelly Lovelace. The Governor’s wife seized the book, the Secretary waited for it, 
and the Chief Justice could not read it for tears... . 


The process of infection varies with different constitutions : 
some will always be immune. It must be confessed that the story, 
until Clarissa leaves home, seems rather hesitating. Sir Walter 
Scott was strongly of opinion that the earlier letters should be 
abridged. It is not until after the escape that Lovelace’s letters 
to Belford become frequent. They undoubtedly relieve the 
monotony of Clarissa’s. Richardson is very ingenious in avoiding 
the usual pitfall of writers who use the epistolary method. He 
manages, on the whole, to keep the letters on within the bounds 
of plausibility. Clarissa’s may at times seem unduly long and 
numerous. An impatient reader may wish she would make up 
her mind quicker, but then Richardson is not for the impatient. 

When the occasion demands it no one can be more terse than 
Richardson. When Lovelace triumphs his note of savage exulta- 
tion is terrific: “‘ And now, Belford, I can no further. The affair 
is over. Clarissa lives and I am your humble servant, R. LovE- 
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LACE.” That eccentric genius Haydon writes of this letter in his 
autobiography : 

Except by Clarissa Harlowe 1 was never moved by a work of genius as by Othello. 
I read seventeen hours a day at Clarissa, and held the book so long upleaning on my 
elbows in an armchair that I stopped the circulation and could not move. When 
Lovelace writes, ““ Dear Belton, it is all over and Clarissa lives,” I got up in a fury 
and wept like an infant and cursed and d——d Lovelace till exhausted. This is the 
triumph of genius over the imagination and heart of its readers. 

A fine appreciation, if based on an incorrect quotation. 

The character of Clarissa is probably the most amazing picture 
of a real woman in literature. How far her creator understood 
her is a fascinating problem. It is fairly clear that the Clarissa 
of her full development is not the heroine he originally intended 
to draw. She gets out of hand and insists on becoming human. 
Whether the artist was too much for the bourgeois, or Clarissa was 
too much for both, is a matter of doubt. 

With all the great writers of creative fiction their characters 
are apt to assume an independent existence and insist on going 
their own way. Thackeray complains of this more than once. 
Balzac’s characters, to use a wes, wae of the moment, go on 
anyhow on the least provocation. He makes one of his characters 
say : 

Janus cri le mythe de la critique et le symbole du génie. Qui de nous pourrait pro- 
noncer entre Clarissa et Lovelace, entre Hector et Achille ? Quel est le héros d’Homére 
qu'elle fut l’intention de Richardson ? 

The conventional view of Clarissa is that of the ideal woman, 
the sport of circumstances, the victim of an unscrupulous villain. 
This undoubtedly was Richardson’s original conception. But 
from this cold perfection something much more interesting and 
much more vital evolves. The real tragedy of Clarissa’s story is 
not her betrayal by Lovelace but her dual nature. With her 
strange sense of family duty and her rigid standard of personal 
conduct, she had another side. Her very austerity was protective. 
She was conscious of a smouldering temperament. Physically 
she is attracted by Lovelace, at first unconsciously, while his 
character and reputation repel her. She is young, slightly priggish, 
very emotional, with a tendency to hysteria : intellectually purity 
itself. Like so many of her kind, she relies unduly on her strength 
of character to extract herself from dangerous situations. The 
first step has no fears for her ; she feels she can always draw back. 
She has a pride in putting her principles to the proof. And yet 
she confided in Miss Howe, in a moment of self-intuition, that 
“* preaching and practising required quite different talents, which 
when united in the same person made a saint.” 

Was Clarissa a saint or was she a woman? About the answer 
there can be no doubt to a real student of her story. She was an 
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instinctive saint betrayed by a temperament. Then comes the 
more interesting problem: Did Richardson realize this? My 
own view is, he paid the penalty of a real creation. Clarissa’s 
temperament to him was like Frankenstein’s monster; it got 
out of hand. At times, I fancy, Richardson’s feelings must have 
been rather those of the mother when it sees the ducklings | 
tothe water. It will be remembered that Lovelace was introduce 
to the family as a suitor for Arabella. Arabella, described even 
by the kindly Clarissa as having “‘a fat, high-fed face,” refuses 
Lovelace, who, much to her chagrin, takes no for an answer and 
transfers his attentions to the more attractive Clarissa. The 
brother Harlowe is a bitter enemy. Arabella joins forces with 
him, poisons the mind of the Harlowe family against Lovelace, 
and endeavours to force Clarissa into a marriage with the odious 
Mr. Solmes. How admirably Richardson presents Solmes to us : 
“His pockets are continually crammed with keys—and if it be 
wine, he always fetches it himself.” What author in so few words 
ever better depicted a detestable personality? From that 
moment we are all against him. This plays into Lovelace’s hands. 
Clarissa begins by allowing herself to be drawn into a secret corre- 
spondence. She persuades herself that it was in order to restrain 
his fiery nature from resenting “ the indignities he received and 
were daily offered him.’ The duel between Lovelace and her 
brother makes the excuse plausible. Shrewd Anna Howe has a 
clearer vision and warns her. 

You are pleased to say—-and upon your word too !—that your regards (a mighty 
quaint word for affection) are not so much engaged as some of your friends suppose 
to another person. How much, my dear? Shall I infer? Some of your friends 
suppose a great deal. You seem to own alittle. . . 

For a beginning Love is acted by a subtle spirit, and oftentimes discovers itself 
to a bystander when the person possessed (why should I not call it possessed ?) knows 
not it has such a demon; and, further, you say what preferable favour you may have 
for him to any other person is owing more to the usage he has received and for your 
sake borne than to any personal consideration. This is generously said; it is in 
character. But oh, my friend, depend upon it: you are in danger. 


She was, but her more dangerous enemy was not Lovelace, but 
herself. Anna Howe, for all Lovelace’s boasts, would have been 
assailed in vain. Clarissa’s assumed sense of virtue led her into 
risks the nature of which she had not anticipated. In the crisis 
she hesitates and hardly realizes why. She feels the sport of 
some impulse foreign, at any rate, to her experience, if not to her 
nature. The demon is at work. Her dual personality is at war 
with itself. Can she reconcile precept and practice? Is she the 
saint of that unique combination ? She does not play with fire, 
but she risks it. She places herself in a false situation which she 
thinks she has force to meet. She provokes a siege the garrison 
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could have sustained except for treachery from within. If this 
is the true Clarissa all the difficulties in the book disappear. It 
explains not merely her beginning, which is intelligible on other 
grounds, the clandestine correspondence but continuing it. Except 
upon this basis it is impossible to understand her meeting Lovelace 
at the gate. She believes she can confront him with security. 
When she meets him she has no intention of leaving, so she thinks. 
His device is a very shallow one, yet it turns the scale ; and before 
she quite realizes what she is doing she has gone. How does 
Lovelace describe it ? 

Her emotions were more sweetly feminine after the first moments, for then the 
fire of her starry eyes began to sink into a less dazzling langour. She trembled: nor 
knew she how to support the agitations of a heart she had never found so ungovernable. 
Then comes the reaction. She admits her rashness, and, as she 
says, ‘“ What moves me more is that he has as great a confidence 
in my weakness as I had in my own strength.”’ This is the history 
of their lives. On the one side rashness, founded on principles 
admirable in themselves but in practice confused and crumbling. 
Her confident inexperience matched against the tactician of too 
many victories—the confidence of vicious experience. From that 
moment her fate is sealed : it is as inevitable as a Greek tragedy. 

The incidents at Mrs. Sinclair’s house have often been criticized 
as impossible. How, it is asked, was Lovelace able to keep in 
imprisonment a young lady of Clarissa’s condition in the world ? 
The answer is very simple. Clarissa chose her lodging herself. 
It never occurs to her that she is walking into a trap set by 
Lovelace. The arrangement suits her mood. For a time recon- 
ciliation with her family is hopeless. At the same time, she does 
not wish to commit herself finally to marry Lovelace by taking 
refuge with his family. She is at once attracted by the man and 
repelled by the libertine. In her distraction she is not unwilling 
to stay where she is, marking time until the return of Colonel 
Morden may place her in a position of independence and safety. 
Having placed herself in a false position, she still is confident in 
her defensive. It is not until the incident of the fire that she 
realizes, not merely her lover’s intentions, but her own danger in 
a crisis. For the first time this weakness reveals itself. Off her 
guard, against her judgment and inclination she is betrayed into 
showing feeling for the man. Faced with his most outrageous 
advances she appeals to him as “dear Lovelace,’ a point the 
libertine does not fail to note. Then comes the aftermath. In 
horror at a danger greater than Lovelace dreamed of, she escapes 
to Hampstead. He gets her back into his power by the basest 
of stratagems ; yet this device would have failed if Lovelace the 
man had been as repugnant to her as she thought. Even then 
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somewhere in her mind an idea of reconciliation must have been 
lurking, or why did she play into his hands by consenting to put 
herself at last under the care of his pseudo-relations ? 

Unless this be the true reading of Clarissa’s character, many 
of her letters are mere hysteria. Why such distress at a rupture 
with a family who treated her so ill?) Why all this horror and 
remorse from a victim so innocent unless she felt there was 
something in her nature that, if not in any sense responsible for 
the tragedy, yet had helped to make it possible? It will be 
remembered Lovelace drugs her, but it is doubtful whether she 
becomes unconscious. Ina terrible letter she writes : “ I remember 
I pleaded for mercy. I remember that I said I would be his— 
indeed I would be his—to obtain his mercy ’’—just as her earlier 
appeal had been to “ dear Lovelace.” It is this haunting suspicion 
that makes her write to her mother—a mother who, with all her 
faults, was an affectionate mother—so remarkable a letter. 

Wherefore, on my knees, my ever-honoured mamma (for on my knees I write this 

letter), 1 do most humbly beg your blessing: say but in so many words (1 ask you not, 
madam, to call me your daughter), “ Lost, unhappy wretch, | forgive you! and may 
God bless you!” That is all. 
This is not the intelligible language of an immaculate saint ; 
rather the morbid and overstrained expression of a self realized 
too late. She never forgives herself. It is the explanation of all 
her subsequent conduct. The humiliation makes any suggestion 
of marriage impossible. It is this that breaks her heart. She 
can forgive herself as little as Lovelace. 

Richardson, who in almost every other relation of life was 
the embodiment of the complete bourgeois, could be the supreme 
artist on occasion. He saw the tragedy and saw it inevitable. 
Only a real artist could have resisted the pressure brought to 
bear. He complains : 

But how I have suffered by this from the cavils of some, from the prayers of others, 
from the entreaties of many more to make what is called a happy ending! Mr. Lyttel- 
ton, the late Mr. Thomson [the distinguished poet of The Seasons}, Mr. Cibber, and 
Mr. Fielding have been among these. 

It is interesting to note that Fielding, who ridiculed Pamela, 
respected Clarissa. Joseph Andrews may have had its effect on 
Clarissa Harlowe. But Richardson knew that a happy ending 
was impossible, and Clarissa dies. For a happy ending the whole 
story would have to be recast as a comedy. Lovelace, tired of 
his pursuit of Clarissa, should turn to Miss Howe for consolation. 
Anna, always bored with Hickman, should marry Lovelace. She 
would be quite equal to keeping him in order, and poetic justice 
would be satisfied with the disrating of the dashing Lothario to 
the henpecked husband. Hickman would console himself with 
Clarissa, to whom his serious nature and excellent principles would 
make a special appeal. 
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Richardson would have done it very well. It isa great mistake 
to think he had no humour. Miss Howe’s letters are full of fun. 
Even when poor Clarissa is dying—and she takes a very long time 
about it, almost two volumes !—the gloom is relieved by the 
introduction of Mr. Brand. He is a clergyman worthy of Miss 
Austen ; in fact, he has a strong family resemblance to the excellent 
Mr. Collins. All his letters are excellent and display a real sense 
of comedy. But in the story of Clarissa, written as it is, no 
compromise would be sincere. It was artistic sincerity that made 
his works so popular in France. Diderot would not even admit 
that he was tedious. He defends him from this charge by the 
true defence for all time of Realism. 

“They are commonplace,” say you, “this is what we see every day.”” You are 
wrong; it is what happens every day before your eyes without your ever perceiving 
it... . It is upon this multitude of little things that illusion depends: it is very 
difficult to imagine them ; it is harder still to reproduce them. 

Whatever may be said against Richardson, he was the first 
and one of the greatest—some say the greatest—of realists. His 
knowledge of the female heart was founded on experience. As 
a young man he used to write the love-letters for his female 
acquaintance, which was considerable. 

Young women, unknown to each other, having a high opinion of my taciturnity, 

revealed to me their love secrets, in order to induce me to give them copies to write 
after, or correct for answers to their lovers’ letters; nor did any of them ever know 
that I was the secretary to the others. 
This may explain his women, and even the humour and charm 
of delightful Miss Howe. If only Clarissa could have taken her 
advice—married Lovelace and looked after the settlements! Her 
personality is one of the most attractive women in all fiction. 
The devotion of so human a girl to Clarissa was largely due to 
her perception of the real warmth of affection underlying her 
superficial austerity. All through she sees the danger. She is 
the only person in the book who understands the real Clarissa. 
Her warnings are in vain. Clarissa, though she fears her own 
nature, never realizes it till too late; it took another woman 
to do it. 

Richardson’s success with Lovelace is more remarkable. It 
was not an easy task. The conventional lady-killer of romance 
is apt to be a dull fellow ; but with Lovelace one feels the attrac- 
tion. With all his villainy, he is not wholly bad ; he strikes one 
as rather the spoilt child of his bonnes fortunes. The career of 
frightfulness against the sex in consequence of an early disappoint- 
ment smacks of melodrama, and some of his stratagems seem 
rather far-fetched—as, for instance, the plan for revenge on 
Miss Howe, in which a yacht, the Isle of Wight, and a widowed 
aunt are combined in rich confusion. Nor is it easy to believe 
that any human being, even with a turn for intrigue and a sub- 
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stantial grievance against a “‘ Quality jilt,’’ would devote the time 
and oe Lovelace does to his amours, and, what is even more 
astonishing, find a company of boon companions never tired of 
assisting him. His final crime was no ee of his original design ; 
it is a gradual development, as inevitable to a man of Lovelace’s 
temperament faced with the circumstances as Clarissa’s fate to 
her. He drifts, if only too willingly, into villainy, as Clarissa 
drifts to disaster. The real moral that the author points is to 
show how far a man not wholly bad may be carried once he 
adventures on the slippery slope of passion. The effort to recon- 
cile his action with some decent scheme of conduct makes Lovelace 
even worse than if he had been frankly amoral. He resents 
Belford’s lack of sympathy, and is always trying to win him back. 
‘‘T am not the savage which you and my worst enemies think me, 
he protests. No rake was ever more firmly persuaded that he 
was a good fellow at bottom. His last phase is only provoked 
after discovering Miss Howe’s scheme to rescue Clarissa with the 
assistance of Mrs. Townsend and the English Navy. There is a 
touch of pique in it. His remorse is genuine, as also his desire 
to make such amends as he can by marrying Clarissa. Indeed, 
marriage was always part of his scheme. The idea was ever 
present in his mind that he puts in one of his letters : 

But with all this dear creature’s resentment against me, I cannot for my heart 
think but she will get all over and consent to enter the pale with me ... There is 
now but one man in the world whom she can have, and that is me. 

Marriage is to put it all right. He writes: 

What force have evil habits on the human mind ! When we enter on a devious course 
we think we shal] have it in our power when we will to return to the right path. . . 
How am [I hurried away? Canst thou tell me by what? Oh, desire of youth and 
* desire of intrigue, how do you mislead me! How often do we end in occasions for the 
deepest remorse what we begin in wantonness. 

Such considerations as these they are that support me against all apprehension 
of bugbear consequences. 

Here the man is obviously sincere. This was the train of thought 
that made such a crime as his possible in a man of a naturally 
generous mind—that and the innate idea that all such questions 
of sex are merely an entertaining game in which the stakes could 
be limited and defined. Richardson’s defence of him has this 
substance. He is immoral, but not amoral. His letters show 
him an admirable sophist : he makes the worse appear the better 
cause, and half persuades himself and is anxious to persuade 
himself. Originally he is quite prepared to marry Clarissa. The 
opposition of the family and Clarissa’s horror of his reputation 
arouse his pride. Then he is an artist in dalliance ; he prefers, 
as he says, the chase to the prize. When he tricks her into a 
quasi-elopement the practised libertine cannot shut his eyes to 
the possibilities of the situation. The very character of Clarissa 
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makes the position one of engaging interest. His conscience is 
always satisfied with the reflection that he will marry her in the 
end. He even takes credit for his readiness to enter into an 
obligation so naturally distasteful to himself. His remorse is 
genuine, he is sincerely anxious to make such amends as he can; 
but with all his knowledge of women, he never understands Clarissa. 
The horror and remorse of such an innocent victim to him are 
unintelligible. To him she has always proved inaccessible. His 
vile triumph, he complains, was but partial, a mere physical 
success. ‘To the end he never realizes that her agony of mind is 
due to the fact that there were moments when to one side of her 
nature the man in Lovelace made a direct appeal. Her tragedy 
was less emotional than he had ever imagined. Just as to a man 
of Lovelace’s character the original innocence of Clarissa was 
unintelligible, so is her later development. He writes to Belford : 
What a happy man had I been with such an excellence could I have brought my 
mind to marry when I first prevailed upon her to leave her father’s house! But then 
I have often reflected, how had I known that about blossoming beauty who would 
carry on a private correspondence and run such risks with a notorious wild fellow 
was not prompted by inclination ? 
He is astounded at her horror of what he calls “a mere notional 
violation.” ‘‘ Why should her heart be broken?” he writes in 
indignant protest. ‘“‘ She really makes too much of it, takes it 
too much to heart.” “Dear over-nice soul,” he calls her. He 
cannot understand that it is because the inclination was there 
that she can never forgive herself or him. It is a perverse night- 
mare to the voluptuary who regards his own way as a matter of 
course. For long he refuses to admit the possibility of her death. 
It comes as a surprise and terrible shock. Ever since the fatal 7th of this month 


I have been lost to myself and all the joys of life. . . . When, oh! when shall I know 
a joyful hour ? 


is a cry from the heart of the sentimentalist faced with cruel fact. 
However he lived, it may be said in his favour he died like a 
gentleman. “ The luck is yours,” he cried to Colonel Morden on 
receiving the fatal pass. “Let this expiate,” are his last words. 

So ends the great book. A great book, not merely in a 
geometrical sense. It surely fulfils the test of the distinguished 
writer who has been mentioned already in connexion with 
Richardson, Mr. Henry James : 

The success of a work of art to my mind may be measured by the degree to which 


it produces a certain illusion: that illusion makes it appear to us for the time that 
we have lived another life, that we have had a miraculous enlargement of experience. 


A curious echo of Johnson’s epitaph. For once “a lapidary 
inscription ” might have been on oath. 
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TuE pride of our parish is its peal of bells—the ancient bells to 
which our fathers have listened for centuries, as they pealed forth 
to successive generations their mellow notes from the grey tower 
of our ancient Norman church. We love our bells, and no wonder. 
Just think of all the sacred memories we associate with them— 
christenings, weddings, and various other events and occasions 
in the lives of our parishioners. Our old-age pensioners can re- 
member the joyous pealing of our bells when news arrived of the 
fall of Sebastopol, and when the present century is drawing to 
its close there will, no doubt, be old men still alive who will re- 
member the long and merry peal they rang out, while our young 
people were dancing round their bonfire on the village green, 
at the close of the great day on which news of victory and peace 
reached us last November. Yes, the music of our bells runs 
through the whole life of each individual parishioner, ringing out 
and ringing in year after year of his life, until at last they toll a 
slow and solemn knell to inform his fellow-parishioners that his 
spirit has taken its flight, and that the place that knew him so long 
shall know him no more. How often, on a calm summer evening 
or clear frosty winter night, as I emerged from the wood at the 
top of the half-way down on my way from the railway station, 
have I been welcomed home by the bells bursting upon me in a 
flood of full-toned melodious music. How pleasant then to listen 
to their familiar tones ringing out in perfect rhythm, and all so 
redolent, so to speak, of my home and the glad welcome awaiting 
-me there on my arrival. Yes, we are proud of our bells, and no 
wonder ! 

Brightly shone the welcome springtide sun, and joyously 
pealed the bells their glad message of the resurrection and the life, 
as I made my way to the church on Easter Sunday morning, when 
one of the bells suddenly stopped. Then there were a few gasping 
peals out of time, and they all stopped. It was not a triumphant 
clanging of all the bells together, such as they usually finish up 
with, but a feeble discomfited dying out of each bell on its own 
account. The explanation turned out to be that one of the ropes 
had broken, and then another almost at the same instant, and 
there we were—Kaster Sunday, and no more joyous pealing of our 
bells. Such a thing had never before Aor in the recollection 
of our oldest inhabitant. 

It was found, on examination, that the bell-ropes were quite 
worn out, and that new ones had to be provided before there could 
be any more bell-ringing. Now bell-ropes were expensive articles 
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even before the war, and it goes without saying that they are much 
more expensive now. Besides, our parish is both small and poor, 
and every source of money-raising has been literally “ bled white ” 
during the war. So what were we todo? Without our bells we 
should soon sink down into utter insignificance among all the 
neighbouring parishes. 

“What a pity it is about the bell-ropes,’ I said to Mr. 
Churchwarden Fred Fudge, the first time I met him; “ and here 
we are without any money to buy new ones.”’ 

“* Ah, yes, sir,” he replied. “It’s a bad thing to be without 
money. Weain’t none of us no good without money. That’s what 
1 often says to my Will. Will, my boy, I says to him, never you 
refuse money from nobody, and save whenever youcan. A penny 
is a penny, and it don’t make no difference if it comes from a lord 
or from a beggar. When you've got twelve pennies, you've got a 
shilling, and when you’ve got twenty shillings, you've got a pound. 
It’s like this ’ere, sir, go where money is if you can; and so when I 
goes to market, well, if I ain’t got no money myself, I like to be 
seen with ’em as has.” Mr. Churchwarden Fred Fudge is a very 
prosperous farmer, and is said to be “ coining money ” as fast as 
he can rake it in, but he did not jump at the opportunity of 
helping us to get new bell-ropes. 

After various proposals and suggestions had been made, it was 
at last decided on the advice of the Rector’s wife to hold a “ Rum- 
mage Sale.”’ Yes, the very thing! It would prove a double benefit. 
The labourers and their wives would be able to get all sorts of 
valuable and useful things almost for nothing, and the bells would 
be provided with new ropes. The proposal was enthusiastically 
taken up by the whole parish, and before long a committee of 
women was busy at work collecting materials. There was soon 
a fine accumulation of what might almost be described as “ rag 
and bone ”’ merchandise in the parish room at the Rectory, but it 
was not all rubbish by any means. There were good articles 
of clothing and footwear that the Rector’s boy and girl had out- 
grown, and there were a few household articles given by some of 
the farmers’ wives, whose war profits were enabling them to provide 
better and more showy ones for their own use. But our chief 
hopes lay in the spring-cleaning that was going on at The Hall, 
for the forthcoming marriage of the Squire’s daughter. Now 
everything done at The Hall was regularly reported by one of the 
servants to Mrs. Fudge, the churchwarden’s wife, who dearly 
loves to keep up the gossip of the parish. 

“Oh, Mrs. Fudge,” said this gossiping servant one day, “ you 
have no idea what lovely things our lady is sending to the Rum- 
mage Sale. There’s a pair of the Squire’s boots as good as new, 
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what she didn’t like, because they was always creaking, and there’s 
a pair of nice high brown boots of her own, and the lovely mauve 
costume, you know, what she sometimes wore, and it as good as 
new. 

“ But what’s the good of them things for the labourers’ wives ? ” 
replied Mrs. Fudge. “* Such fine things ain’t for the likes of them, 
and, besides, they ain’t got the money that ought to be asked 
for such as them things. We want to get money out of the Sale, 
and I must see that the Rector’s wife puts a big price on 
them.” 

The truth is that Mrs. Fudge had made up her mind to get 
the mauve costume for herself. 

“And there’s also one of the Squire’s grey tweed suits,” con- 
tinued the servant, “ the trousers turned up, and such a beautiful 
crease down the leg that you couldn’t believe he ever wore them.” 

“Well, I don’t think it mght,” replied Mrs. Fudge, “as a 
labourer should swank about in a suit hke that. Let them keep 
to clothes as suits them.” 

And so she resolved to get this suit for her husband. How 
well they would both look going to church or market—her husband 
dressed the same as the Squire, and herself the same as the Squire’s 
wife, and for the next few days she indulged in dreams of all this 
borrowed glory. 

In due course the Rummage Sale was announced, and great 
were the expectations that it called forth. There were to be 
bargains better than anything ever seen at the yearly fair of the 
pi pe village. Tea was to be provided at a popular price, 
_ and a lady-artist friend of the Rector’s wife promised to come and 
draw “lightning portraits” at sixpence each. The Sale was to be 
held on the Rectory lawn, everything was satisfactorily arranged, 
and the only anxiety was the weather. At last the great day arrived 
—a day of June at its very best, a perfect day, and at three o’clock 
the Rectory gate was opened for the admission of customers at a 
penny each, children a ha’penny each, and babies in arms free— 
big and heavy babies some of them were, too, who were very 
promptly set down on their own legs as soon as they passed through 
the gate. The women turned up in great force, most of them 
neat and trim and bright, with bulging purses in their hands. 
What exclamations of delight there were as they beheld the lawn 
newly mown and trimmed for the occasion, with many roses and 
other flowers in full bloom, while underneath a stately tree at one 
end was a counter of trestle tables, behind which stood three 
smartly dressed saleswomen with their stores of valuable wares. 
First come first served, and there was soon a rush to have the first 
choosings. 
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Mrs. Fudge was there among the commonalty, whose looks and 
winks clearly showed that they thought it mean of a farmer’s 
wife to try to come between them and their hoped-for bargains. 
After all, she had been a hardworking laundry-woman herself not 
so many years before, and her outlook on life had not become 
“high class” just yet. Anyhow, she meant to have the mauve 
costume, and no such costume was to be seen. “Ah!” she 
thought, “‘ they are keeping the good things until they’ve got rid 
of all the rubbish”’; but no. She waited long and patiently, and 
at last, with a forced smile to cover her expression of disappoint- 
ment, she was on the point of going away when a grey tweed suit 
was produced by one of the saleswomen. 

“It ain’t so stylish after all,” thought Mrs. Fudge, “and I 
don’t see no crease down the leg of them trousers, neither.”” How- 
ever, she bought it, consoling herself with the thought that, though 
she had failed to get the mauve costume for herself, she had 
managed to get the grey tweed suit for her husband. The mys- 
terious non-appearance of the mauve costume she has probably 
not been able to solve to this very day. As a matter of fact, the 
Squire’s wife, before sending her contributions to the Sale, allowed 
her maid to choose something for herself, and, without saying a 
word to anybody, she quietly chose the mauve costume, which, 
therefore, never came to the Sale at all. 

And so the business of the day went on, haggling and bargain- 
ing, the saleswomen extolling the value of their goods, the cus- 
tomers trying to beat down the prices. Meantime, tea was being 
served at a very popular price under the management of the 
Rector’s wife, who had made up her mind to give them as good a 
tea as possible at the price. They felt that there was no effort 
“to have them ”’ over the tea, which was really very good, and for 
which they felt very grateful. They were all in very good humour, 
and felt more and more confidence in making their purchases. 
The liberality with which the tea was supplied probably proved 
a source of gain in the end. 

Meantime, the lady artist had taken up her position in the 
shade of one of the trees, and began her work by drawing a “ light- 
ning portrait’ of the Rector, which she pinned up on the next 
tree as an advertisement. Soon there was a small but critical 
crowd of women standing round it. 

** That’s the Rector,” said one. “ Ain’t it like him ?”’ 

“Yes,” said another, “that there young woman under the 
tree, she done it.” 

“Go on,” said another, who had just joined the group. ‘“ You 
think you're a-pulling of my leg, don’t you ?”’ 

“No,” was the answer, “ it’s the truth I’m a-telling youon. I 
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see her a-doing of it, and she don’t charge only sixpence. I’m 
a-going to get mine done. You come with me, Polly.” 

“ All right,” replied Polly. “‘ I will if you like.” 

“You go first, Pol, and I'll follow you.” 

“‘T don’t mind if I do,”’ answered Polly. 

And so Polly posed for her profile, in the midst of an interested 
group, who silently and intently watched the progress of the 

ortrait as the artist quickly dashed it off with a few bold and easy 
ines. 

“T say, Pol,” said one, as the finished portrait was being 
examined and criticized. ‘‘ She’s made you look better than what 
you are.” 

“‘T know she ain’t,” was Polly’s ready mechanical reply. 

“* Your hat is done to a tee, Pol,” said another. 

“ Ain’t your hair natural like, Pol?” said yet another; and 
Polly’s hand went up mechanically to feel her back hair, while 
she listened to the comments in silence, and contemplated the 
portrait with evident satisfaction. 

“You never knowed before, Pol, you was so good-look- 
ing, did you?” and so the happy good-humoured persiflage 
went on. 

While the art critics were busy over Polly’s portrait, the artist 
beckoned to one of the group and asked her to have hers done. 
“You know,” said the artist, “ you have such a good profile that 
I should like to draw it.” 

Mrs. Oakley, for that was her name, blushingly consented, 
and sat down with her baby in her arms to show her profile. By 
this time some of the men, having arranged to finish work early 
’ for the occasion, were beginning to drop in, and among them Mrs. 
Oakley’s husband, who arrived while his wife was posing for her 
— With what breathless interest he watched his wife’s 

utiful profile growing into a perfect likeness at the magic touch 
of the artist’s pencil. 

“There,” said the artist, as she handed Mrs. Oakley her por- 
trait. ‘‘ Your profile makes quite a beautiful picture.” 

When the proud husband saw the completed portrait in his 
own hands, the only expression he could find for his admiration 
was, ‘‘ Well, I’m blowed if that ain’t well drawed ! ”’ 

After Mrs. Oakley and her husband had gazed at the portrait 
for some time, the latter took the first available opportunity of 
approaching the artist. 

“ Begging you pardon, lady,” he said, with an amiable smile, 
“but that was my missus what you said had the beautiful profile. 
Might I be so bold as to ask you the exact meaning of that there 
word ?” 

“It only means the side view of the face,” replied the artist, 
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‘and your wife has a very fine face, whichever way you look at it. 
I am sure you must be very proud of her.” 

“T thank you very kindly, lady,’ he answered. ‘‘She’s a 
wonderful pol irl, and I hope you don’t mind me troubling you.” 
With these words he moved away as politely and mannerly as he 
could, and sidled up to his wife. 

“‘She’s a nice lady,” he said, “ that there young woman what 
draws the pictures, and she’s wonderful clever, but what I says is as 
she couldn’t make you a pretty picture unless you was pretty your- 
self, and that’s the truth what I’m a-telling you, for there be’nt 
e’er a one on em as can come up to you,” and with these words 
he looked at her with an expression on his strong but kindly face 
which told, more clearly than words, that the one thing he longed 
for more than anything else was to kiss her and the baby. 

‘““T say, Tom,” she whispered, “ don’t talk like that or they'll 
hear you.” 

‘ Well, what if they do?” he answered. “It’s only the truth 
I’m a-saying, but I want to know if there is anything here you would 
like me to buy, for yourself or the baby. I’ve got all my wages 
here, and if it’s anything as I can buy, you shall have it, if we have 
to live on ‘ tick ’ for the next fortnight.” 

“No, Tom, there ain’t nothing as I want, but only that there 
fluffy toy dog ; it would be so nice for baby to play with, and it’s 
only threepence.”” The toy dog was purchased accordingly. 

“But, Tom,” she continued, “they’ve brought out a lovely 
grey tweed suit as good as new, with the trousers turned up and 
creased down the front. I should just like to see you in that suit. 
I do believe it would fit you.” 

“Oh, my girl,” he answered, “them fine things ain’t for the 
likes o’ me. That suit would do for the master. I look best in 
corduroys.””’ 

“T ain’t going to waste no more time a-talking with you, 
Tom. Here, you take the baby and give me your purse.” 

He quickly and good-naturedly did as he was told, whereupon 
she made her way into the midst of the group of purchasers, and 
soon returned with the coveted grey suit. 

“There,” she said, “literally quivering with excited delight. 
“T’ve got it for you, and I do believe it will fit you. It’s one of 
the Squire’s, and you are about his size of a man. It’s as good as 
new, and she told me it would cost £4 before the war.” 

“Why,” replied Tom. “I heard master saying they were 
asking £7 for a new suit last time he was in town, and I am sure 
there was not enough of money in my purse to pay for that there 
suit.” 

“How much do you think I paid for it, Tom? Give a 
guess.” 
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“T can’t give no guess, for I don’t know nothing about it,” 
answered Tom. 

“ Well,” continued his wife, “she was asking a £1 for it, but 
she let me have it for 17s. 6d.” 

Tom was simply struck dumb with admiration of his wife’s 
business capacity. “ Seventeen-and-six,”’ he said, “for a suit 
as was good enough for the Squire, and it as good as new. I 
og knowed what a clever girl you was, but this fairly stuns 

I shall feel shy o’ putting it on, but I’m a-going to do it, if 
ae to please you. 

“Now, Tom,” continued his wife, “ you have a nice hat and 
necktie and collars already, and there’s a pair 0’ boots as I want to 
get for you. I dare say they'll go cheap, and if you can’t wear 
them I can easily sell them to some one as can.’’ The Squire’s 
creaking boots were accordingly bought for 2s. 6d., and in due 
course Tom Oakley and his wife made their way home, with the 
baby sound asleep in its mother’s arms, and Tom carrying the 
purchases. Tom was rightly proud of his clever wife, while she 
was busy conjuring up delightful visions of what her husband 
would look like when he went to church in the Squire’s grey tweed 
suit. She did not know that Tom’s master’s wife, Mrs. Fudge, 
had been coveting that same suit for her own husband. When 
they got home their purchases were found to be in every way a 
perfect fit. 

“But what I don’t like,” said Tom, when his wife’s delight 
was beginning to calm down, “is that you ain’t got nothing for 
yourself.” 

“Never mind,” said his wife, “ I’ve been having all the nice 
things from you ever since we began to walk out together, and I 
want you to have something now. Besides, the dress my mistress 
gave me when we was married is as good as new, and, as I ain’t 
had it on for nigh a year, it will seem new when I put it on, and 
I’ve got a new ribbon for my hat, so I'll be all cet But I say, 
Tom, what have you done with my picture ?”” Whereupon Tom 
produced the picture, unrolled it, and abandoned himself to the 
contemplation of it. 

“ Yes,” he said, “that there young woman was right, you 
have a lovely profile, my girl, and no mistake. I’m a-going 
to have this ‘ere picture framed and put up on the wall, so as 
Ifcan look at it as often as I please. Yes, it’s wonderful well 
drawed !”’ 

But to return to the Sale. It was Whit-week, and the sale was 
honoured by the presence of some natives of the parish who were 
home on holiday. There was Muriel Siggins on her first visit home 
after eighteen months of domestic service in London. 

“Well, Inever,” saida kindly olddame. ‘“That’s you, Muriel, 
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is it? And what a fine girl you are to be sure. Your father and 
mother will be pleased to see you.” 

Muriel was stylishly dressed, and when she observed, in what 
seemed to the bystanders to be a “ put on” manner and very 
superior English, that the Rummage Sale was a very decent show, 
one of them, who did not approve of grand airs and fine words, 
remarked in a stage whisper, “ Oh, Lor’, hark at somebody’s jaw 
cracking.” ‘This was rather rough on poor Muriel, for some young 
people very easily change their manner of speech, and of any 
change that might have taken place in her case, Muriel herself was 
probably quite unconscious. 

Another visitor was Jim Grubb, who, disliking work on the land, 
had made his way to London two or three years before, and ob- 
tained work at a dust-destroying place. He posed as a youth of 
superior intelligence and believed in Bolshevism. He was unable 
to understand how any young man of spirit could be content to 
slave away on the land for the benefit of squires and farmers, 
who care so little for “ us working chaps that they send their 
dirty old things for us to buy at a Rummage Sale like this ’ere.” 
But his remarks touched the pride of some of his hearers. 

“Ah, yes,” said one of the young fellows he was addressing, 
“ you're a big toff, ain’t you, as if we didn’t happen to know as how 
them togs what you are a-swanking in was hired to come home like 
a gentleman, with a walking-stick and all. Us country chaps ain’t 
green enough to make food for a Cockney donkey, and we ain’t 
a-going to be had by the likes of you.” 

“Well, did you ever ? ” remarked one of the women who over- 
heard this conversation. ‘‘ Here’s Jim Grubb, and him a Bolshie. 
Don’t you come here with any of your Bolshie tricks. We don’t 
want no Bolshies here, so the sooner you cut your stick and go back 
to where you come from, the better.’ The social atmosphere of 
the place was evidently not favourable for a Bolshevik propaganda, 
and so Jim Grubb prudently dropped the subject. 

While the tea was on and the talk at its height, a woman joined 
the company of some of her friends at one of the tables, remarking, 
in a subdued tone of voice, that they were selling some of Nellie 
Newell’s things. Nellie was a bright and happy young woman of 
the village, who had recently died, after a brief married life of only 
two years, leaving a baby a few months old, while her husband 
was serving in Palestine. Her untimely death had made a pro- 
found impression in the village, where she was a great favourite. 

“Did you hear when they was silent all of a sudden at the 
counter? Well, that was when they saw Nellie’s things—-her 
cape, like—you know, what she had on when her baby was 
christened.” 

Ah, poor Nell,” said another, ‘“ she’s now laying in this ’ere 
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yard, and she'll never see neither her baby or her husband no more, 
and him such a good husband too. It gave me a turn like, when 
I see her cape there. She said when her husband went away she 
would never see him no more, but I thought she meant as how he 
might be killed like, but now she’s dead and he’s alive, leastways 
he was when last they hear from him, and him a bomadier too.” 

“ Wouldn’t she be proud of him being made a bomadier if she 
was alive ?” 

“* That she would, but she never knowed it; she was dead and 
buried afore the letter comed what said as he was a bomadier.”’ 

“Well, she might be proud, he’s the only bomadier as I knows 
on from this parish. We have a sergeant and some corporals, but 
Dick Newell is our only bomadier.” 

“It’s hard luck on poor Dick too, and he would be such a good 
husband. He was a boy as would never sit down and see his 
mother do anything as he could do for her, and he would be the 
same to his wife. But ain’t it that as always happens, the good 
husbands lose their wives and the bad ones don’t ? ” 

“Yes, you are right there, and him a bomadier too, but there 
ain’t nothing as is sure in this world.” 

Human nature is a complex mixture of many and often in- 
scrutable feelings, and shows little of its real character in a con- 
ventional society gathering, such as a garden party at Bucking- 
ham Palace or even at Fulham Palace, but it 1s something quite 
different at a rummage sale on the lawn of a country rectory, 
where there are neither great ones nor strangers nor conventional 
restraints, and people give free expression to what they think and 
feel. The display of the feelings on such an occasion, with its 
“native wit and rustic humour, is full of human interest. The 
rummage sale has its pathos also, as well as its humours, when 
articles fallen from. some high position, but still silently reminiscent 
of a grandeur that has passed away, make their appearance ; 
but, above all, when they bring back to us memories of some one 
who once wore them proudly in our midst but has now passed 
beyond the reach of all the empty shows and fleeting vanities of 
this life. And the pathos of it all will sometimes ripen into a rich 
and mellow beauty, for though human nature may sometimes 
show itself in ugly mood, yet there are few things more beautiful 
than this same human nature at its best among the primitive 
people of an old-world rural English parish. And so the day 
passed with its mingled humour and pathos, and everybody went 
home pleased with their tea and their purchases, and ready to 
merge the enjoyment of the day into the sweet refreshing repose 
of a happy dreamless night. 

The summer sun was shining brightly in a cloudless sky, the 
calm air was laden with the perfume of flowers and vocal with 
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the song of birds on Sunday morning, as Mr. Fred Fudge, in a grey 
tweed, and Mrs. Fudge, minus the mauve costume, made their way 
to church, closely followed by two observant but ill-mannered 
choir-boys. 

Said one of them to his companion in a fairly audible whisper 
which, however, he never expected to be overheard, “ That’s 
Master Wilmott’s cloes what Master Fudge is a-wearing.”” Where- 
upon Mrs. Fudge, who overheard the remark, turned suddenly 
round and withered the cheeky urchin with a glance. 

When they arrived at the church door who should happen to be 
standing near by but Master Wilmott himself. Mrs. Fudge 
walked straight into the church, but her husband remained out- 
side to discuss with Mr. Wilmott the chances of an early rain and 
the prospects of the hay crop. But they had no sooner exchanged 
greetings than Mr. Wilmott, after having carefully eyed his neigh- 
bour, observed, “ Why, Fred, that’s my suit you’ve got on. If l 
knew it looked so good I should not have parted with it. It fits 
you very well indeed.” 

‘No,’ replied Mr. Fudge, “I happen to be able to say as 
how it ain’t yourn, though you might have one like it, but if you 
must know, I may tell you it’s one of the Squire’s what my wife 
bought at the Rummage Sale. Being that cloes is so dear now as 
one can’t afford to buy ’em, she bought this ‘ere sult to help the 
Sale, and it so happens as it fits me, so I puts it on.’ 

“If you look into the inside breast pocket of the jacket, I 
expect you will find my name there, put in by the tailor,’ replied 
Mr. Wilmott, who loves a joke, “ but it fits you so well that I 
don’t think I have ever seen you look so much of a gentleman 
before.” 

Now Mrs. Fudge’s great ambition is that her family and her- 
self should be at least as grand as the Wilmotts, who are people of 
some refinement, and respected accordingly, so that she could not 
but feel deeply annoyed at the thought that her husband was 
wearing Mr. Wilmott’s cast-off clothes in the face of the whole 
parish. Mrs. Fudge’s particular ambition is well known, and the 
incident provided for the gossips of the parish a day or two of 
harmless gaiety. Mr. Wilmott’s grey tweed suit was never again 
seen in the parish. In fact, its fate became as great a mystery as 
that of the mauve costume. 

In the evening Tom Oakley and his wife, with her baby in her 
arms, put in, as usual, their appearance at the church. Tom was 
dressed in a high-class grey tweed suit and Homburg hat. The 
trousers were turned up and well creased down the front, and 
though his boots creaked as he walked up the churchyard, there 
was neither sly winking nor stage-whispering on the part of ob- 
servant youths, for though Tom is only a common labourer, he 
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carries with him an air of native dignity which commands ready 
respect. 

Next morning I happened to meet the Squire, who in the 
course of some small talk, told me he was looking out for a bailiff 
for one of his farms. 

“Why not try Tom Oakley,” I replied. “‘ He is a good re- 
liable man, and can exercise authority, which some very good 
workmen can’t. His wife, too, can help with such book-keeping 
as may be necessary, and she is evidently out to make a man of 
him.”’ 

Tom is now a bailiff in the service of the Squire. Under the 
tuition of his clever wife his rustic speech is already showing marks 
of refinement, and one day he will be one of our Squire’s farmers, 
for even in rural England there are still chances for an honest, 
industrious labourer who has had the fortune to have found a good 
and clever wife, for of such a wife it may very truly be said that 
“ whoso findeth a wife findeth a good thing, and obtaineth a favour 
of the Lord.” 

It remains only to say that our Rummage Sale realized enough 
not only to provide new ropes and a general overhauling of the 
bells, but also a new supply of hymn-books for the whole choir. 
And what a merry peal our bells rang out the first Sunday morning 
the new ropes were in use, and what a dazzle-show there was in 
the belfry as the fresh and brilliant red, white, and blue “ sallies ”’ 
of the ropes danced up and down in the favourable light of the 
forenoon sun. How proud we all feel now once more of our bells, 
from the oldest inhabitant to the youngest schoolchild, and what 

_a great thing and happy bond of brotherly union it is for any 
parish to have something of which all alike can feel justly proud. 
We may argue and quarrel, and lose our tempers over points of 
ritual, unemployment wages, and the merits and demerits of 
the Labour candidate whom our constituency so ignominously 
rejected at the last General Election, but when it is a question 
concerning the efficiency and the honour of our bells and bell- 
ringers, we are always a united and happy family. Long may our 
bells continue their joyous message of goodwill and peace among us. 


ALEXANDER MACRAE 
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————— 


WHAT EVERY GERMAN DOESN'T KNOW 


GERMANS are nowadays washing a considerable amount of dirty 
linen in public. If not an edifying, it is at least a salutary process. 
As the late Lord Salisbury once observed to a colleague who 
protested against this proceeding: “I would sooner wash my 
dirty linen than wear it.” Germans are born liars, so we need not 
believe anything any of them say about one another in frantic 
efforts to save their own skins. It is a battle royal between 
various adherents of the old regime, most of whom are anxious to 
protect the ex-Kaiser, either at the expense of his political or his 
military advisers, as between whom it is a case of six of one and 
half a dozen of the other. The suggestion that the Great German 
General Staff was the repository of all military wisdom, while 
Berlin government was the embodiment of statecraft, will hardly 
hold water for a second. Each vied in making the maxima of 
mistakes in strategy and policy, so that one scarcely knows whether 
to marvel more at the futile duplicity of a Bethmann-Hollweg, a 
Hertling, a Michaelis, or a Von Kihlmann, or at the amazing 
vagaries in the field of a Hindenburg or a Ludendorff. 

Time and again victory on land appeared to be within the 
compass of Germany, had there been any man in authority of 
average judgment and moderate competence, but invariably the 
opportunity was thrown away by a perverse preference for doing 
the wrong thing. In truth Germans fail in judgment no less than 
in character. That is why they lost a war that over and over 
again appeared to be theirs, provided they could resign themselves 
to heeding the voice of common sense. 

It is always easy to be wise after the event, which is among the 
cheaper forms of intellectual exercise, and one towards which we 
feel under no temptation to succumb. Weare here concerned with 
the actual anxieties as they arose during the war, when onlookers in 
London dreaded some move by the enemy that would have been 
infinitely more menacing to the Allied cause than that which was 
eventually made. As foreign soldiers still make a fetish of the Great 
German General Staff, which they regard as the Sovereign Pontiff of 
War, it is for them to account for its tragic failure with all the 
cards in its hand, and such cards as no soldiers had held since the 
days of Napoleon. Recent revelations demonstrate that whereas 
in other countries the military chiefs usually had the utmost 
difficulty in getting a hearing from the controlling politicians—- 
thus General Leonard Wood’s judgment was even more discounted 
in Washington than was Lord Roberts’s in old days in London, 
while General Joffre was not always handsomely treated in Paris— 
the Great German General Staff, whether under a Von Moltke, a 
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Falkenhayn, or a Hindenburg, had the last say in peace and the 
only say in war. Not only were the German soldiery supreme 
and unchallenged in strategy, but on questions of policy their view 
prevailed four times out of five. 

From August 1914 onwards the Great German General Staff 
was the de facto Government of Germany, who only declared war 
because the military chiefs deemed, with Bernhardi, that the 
Fatherland’s hour had sounded, the moment being propitious for 
another promenade to Paris. Thereupon the entire community 
—financiers, professors, parsons, merchants, manufacturers, 
Junkers, Jews, shopkeepers, Socialists, classes and masses alike— 
went war mad, cocksure that their invincible army would be able, 
within the stipulated time, to deliver the promised goods in the 
shape of unlimited booty. It was a piratical raid on neighbouring 
nations inspired by greed and lust. Prussia believed she knew 
how to make war pay, having frequently succeeded in doing so, 
and Prussianized Germany was of one mind as to the psycho- 
logical moment for “the Frightful Adventure.” Europe would be 
rapidly overrun as a prelude to the conquest of the world. 

On paper—the Germans are great on paper—it was a dead 
certainty hailed with delirious joy. Let us make no mistake on 
that score, because if we do we shall only repeat our blunder 
which, next to the crime of Germany, is most responsible for the 
nightmare of the last five years as for the ruin that now stares many 
countries in the face. 

There was no effort by any section of the sixty million German 
people to prevent a war which appealed no less to the predatory 
. Instincts of the Social Democrats than to those of the Centrum— 
their rivals in popular favour. All were breast-high for the enter- 
prise, so long as they felt confident of victory. The Socialists 
instantly became busy for the Fatherland, their immediate duty 
being to humbug foreign Socialists into the delusion that there 
was a strong Peace Party in Germany at a time when all Germans, 
men, women, and children, were frantic for war. German Social- 
ists were no less keen to attack defenceless Belgium than the 
Imperial Chancellor himself, who, let us never forget, secured an 
unbroken vote for the war credits from the Social Democracy of 
the Reichstag after his sensational confession of the crime against 
Belgium. We are, therefore, not in the least interested in thé 
present comic controversy at Weimar concerning war guilt 
between equally guilty personages, as, for instance, the Erzbergers, 
the Scheidemanns, the Pan-Germans, and the Military Party. 
Morally, they are all in the same boat. None shouted more 
vociferously than Socialists, Radicals, and Catholics so long 
as they thought the Fatherland was winning. None protested 
against the horrors which mark off this war from all other wars 
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and make Germany a pariah for all time. Misgivings only arose 
when the picnic failed to come off, and some of the craftier poli- 
ticians began to think of the possible necessity of cutting some of 
their losses, only to find, however, that their chronic abjectness 
towards the General Staff had reduced them to impotence by trans- 
ferring all power to the military clique. By this time Hindenburg 
and His Eminence Grise, Ludendorff, constituted a dictatorship over 
sea and air as well as on land, to say nothing of the waters under 
the earth. By 1917 the soldiers settled every question that arose, 
and when a Chancellor dared to differ from them he was sent about 
his business. 
German politicians stand condemned by their cowardice 
in tolerating this usurpation of their functions, just as the mili- 
tary stand condemned by their fatuity in the field from the 
First to the Second Battle of the Marne. Of outstanding blunders 
these only need be noted here for the behoof of admirers of the 
Great General Staff : 
(1) Allowing Great Britain to develop a great army within 
range ‘of the German guns. 
(2) Leaving England alone when she was defenceless in 1914-15. 
(3) Attacking the French Army at Verdun in February 1916, 
when the British Army was still short of munitions. 
(4) Ignoring Italy after Caporetto when a few German Divisions 
would have settled the fate of Rome. 
(5) Dividing the attacks of March 1918 and May 1918 between 
two allied armies instead of delivering both against one. 
There were other gaffes indicating the inferiority of the German 
military brain to the French or the British. Grievously hampered 
by their politicians as they were, the Allied Chiefs never came within 
daa of such follies, though occasionally, when Amateur Strategists 
got the bit between their teeth, the Allied cause was endangered. 
But for the tenacity and self-sacrifice of men like Sir William 
Robertson, a war which could only be won in the West might 
long since have been lost in the East under the pressure of War 
Cabinets, innocent of all knowledge of war and singularly sus- 
ceptible to the lure of “ little packets.” British military blunders 
must assuredly be debited to British politicians. How could 
these be expected to understand a war which they had always 
regarded as “unthinkable”? But German military blunders 
were exclusively military, in that they were perpetrated by soldiers 
who dominated the politician even in his political sphere, whereas 
our politicians were in a position to interfere in purely military 
operations, and frequently did so—never with success. Whereas 
Allied armies would have had every excuse for losing the war, 
because they were not masters in their own house, no such defence 
can be made for the German General Staff, who, until they lost 
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their heads and their nerves last year and threw up the sponge, 
were arbiters of Germany’s destiny, having complete control 
of her entire resources, to say nothing of the Confederate Powers 
of the Dual Monarchy, Turkey, and Bulgaria. It is useless for 
their apologists to plead “they came very near victory.” So 
they did—-on land—more than once. But in war, success alone 
counts. A miss is as good as a mile, especially to a non-moral 
nation of Realpolitikers like Germany, who worship materialism 
and whose only god is Results. There are no spiritual consola- 
tions for her failure in the field, or for the painful collapse of 
Hindenburg-Ludendorff, through whose hands all the trumps 
had passed. 

As the Germans are so inquisitive and appear to be keen 
in pursuing the facts with a view to apportioning responsibilities, 
there can be no harm in telling them a few things they do not know. 

While the Fatherland suffered from the swelled heads of the 
invincible army, Britain was heavily handicapped by the perennial 
panics of her politicians. Downing Street was frequently a hot- 
bed of Defeatism. German politicians proved themselves to be 
“a very poor crowd ’’—they were the lackeys of the generals. 
British politicians had every reason to be brave because though 
thoroughly incompetent they ruled a brave and steadfast people, 
who never for a single second, even in the darkest hour, contem- 
plated defeat or compromise. There was no Defeatism in any sec- 
tion of our people except the Revolutionaries, who desired disaster 
for the grist it would bring to their mill. But Defeat was rarely 
absent from the minds of responsible statesmen, who, speaking 
generally, combined an outward show of facile optimism with 
fits of pessimism which aroused profound anxiety in every one 
who was aware of the deplorable atmosphere in which these 
great, wise, and eminent men moved and lived and had their 
being. The danger during the Asquith-Bonar Law Coalition was 
lest we drift over the abyss through some fatal act of some col- 
league whom the Prime Minister would have been too indifferent or 
too lazy to restrain until too late. It was this which made the 
circulation of such a document as the Lansdowne Memorandum in 
the autumn of 1916 so disquieting, and rendered urgent that change 
of Government in December of that year. There were assiduous 
and determined Defeatists among the Twenty-two, who had plainly 
shown their hand on the occasion of Mr. Lloyd George’s famous 
and timely “ Knock-out ”’ interview. It was known that directly 
President Wilson was confirmed in the White House on a Pacifist 
Platform, peace proposals would issue from Washington, which 
could not fail to embarrass the Allies, and would become dangerous 
unless firmly dealt with. Lord Lansdowne was eagerly awaiting 
American offers of mediation. Sir Edward Grey conveyed the 
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impression that he was overcome by the long strain of the war 
and that he had lost heart. As he could never say “No” to 
the United States on any question, it was unsafe for him and Lord 
Lansdowne, with Messrs. Runciman, McKenna and Co., to remain, 
so to speak, “on the ground” when the President’s Proposition 
reached Downing Street. An answer would have been returned 
that would probably have landed us in pourparlers with unbeaten 
Germany under American auspices, and which would inevitably 
have destroyed the Entente by convincing our Allies that British 
statesmanship was throwing up the sponge, and that there was, 
therefore, no alternative for French statesmanship or Italian 
statesmanship but to do likewise, and make the best terms they 
could with the enemy at the earliest possible moment. 

Mr. Asquith, to do him justice, was never a Defeatist, but he 
had to go because Defeatism had reached the danger-point inside 
his Cabinet. Mr. Lloyd George reigned in his stead. The first 
action of the incoming Prime Minister was triumphant. The 
answer returned to the Washington request for terms was irre- 
proachable in form and unimpeachable in substance. Within a 
few weeks, instead of President Wilson patching up a German 
Peace, the United States was forced into the war on the side of 
the Allies by that unfailing British asset, the German General 
Staff, which saved every situation from 1914 to 1918. 

Mr. Lloyd George’s robust reply to American mediation was, 
in effect, his first and last great effort. He appeared to have 
exhausted his usefulness in extruding Mr. Asquith, and thereafter 
settled down, as was noted at the time by one of his chief col- 
leagues, into becoming another Asquith, though he had certain 
peculiarities which differentiated the two men--not always in 
favour of the younger. The new Prime Minister, who had been 
full of grit and grip as his predecessor’s first heutenant, became 
* sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought’ and developed 
tendencies that made him peculiarly susceptible to German 
intrigue had the intriguers realized the transmutation of Mr. 
Lloyd George by the process of moving from one house in Downing 
Street to another. He was not always gloomy. He had his 
“ups ” as well as his “‘ downs,” but as an impatient man, without 
any memory, and a perilous lack of responsibility, he was liable 
to commit himself to some person or to some manceuvre in a 
manner calculated to put us wrong with our Allies. Not being a 
student, the Prime Minister relied exclusively on the knowledge of 
others, and being an indifferent judge of men, surrounded himself 
with ignoramuses, who put him wrong on four questions out of 
five, not from malice, but merely because they knew no better. 

Like most men, Mr. Lloyd George imagined, at the close of 
1916, that the war was only an affair of a few more months, and 
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that it must end in the course of 1917 through the combined 
offensive against Germany then being planned’and organized East 
and West. Nor was he discouraged by the Russian Revolution 
of March 1917, though Downing Street was completely surprised 
—Lord Milner’s Mission to Russia having reported otherwise. 
The downfall of the Tsarist regime was hailed in Downing Street 
as a happy omen for the Allied cause, as we were encouraged to 
expect a display of demonic energy by Revolutionary Russia 
such as signalized the French Revolution Armies, and when our 
Press, in its enthusiasm, christened Kerensky “ the Russian Lloyd 
George,” all was assumed to be well. The Russian Revolution, 
as will be remembered, was followed by, as it promoted, the entry 
of the United States into the war, so there was no reason for the 
judicious to be disappointed, though, as Russia gradually turned to 
anarchy and the United States was seen to be totally unprepared, 
the end of the war receded, and 1917, instead of being big with 
victory, became an anxious and critical time, marked by some 
political uncertainty in France and considerable war-weariness, 
heavy and continuous British fighting with corresponding losses, 
and in the autumn a grave Italian disaster, to say nothing of other 
incidents calculated to separate sheep from goats. The submarine 
threatened our vitals, and cowed all but the stout-hearted. 

Mr. Lloyd George became depressed, and in his dismay he, as 
usual, took the worst advice, resuming that unfortunate connexion 
with Mr. Ramsay Macdonald which survives all vicissitudes and 
was operating only the other day in Paris, where the defeated 
Defeatist of Leicester suddenly appeared on a British passport in 
company with Mr. Lansbury and other “wild men.” When 
consulted about the war in 1917 by our despondent Prime Minister, 
who had expected the enemy to collapse as he took possession of 
Downing Street, Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, as always, advised that, 
by hook or by crook, we get into personal touch with “ our German 
friends.” Mr. Lloyd George acquiesced, and temporarily became 
a partisan and advocate of the Stockholm Conference of Inter- 
national Socialists, which he was prepared to encourage British 
delegates to attend. This transparent booby-trap had been 
concerted by the “ tame ” or “ Kaiser” Socialists, of whom Herr 
Scheidemann was the leader. It was too obvious even to impose 
on the simple-minded Labour Member of the War Cabinet, Mr. 
Arthur Henderson, who recently disclosed the fact that Mr. 
Lloyd George favoured this project at a time when Mr. Henderson 
opposed it, i.e. before the latter’s “ Special Mission’ to Russia 
turned his head and converted him once again into a cat’s-paw of 
Mr. Ramsay Macdonald. Mr. Henderson so comported himself 
in Petrograd as to convey the impression that he expected to 
become British Ambassador accredited to the new Revolutionary 
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regime. But for various reasons that was not to be, and Mr. 
Henderson—-who had had an admirable war record until that 
moment—returned home thoroughly disgruntled, and after curious 
passages of arms with the Prime Minister, who had meanwhile 
realized the perils of the Stockholm Conference—and was now in 
full cry against it—the Labour leader eventually found himself 
“on the mat”’ outside the War Cabinet, where his place was taken 
by Mr. Barnes. 

However, that is another story which need not concern us here, 
save In so far as it throws a strange sidelight on one of several 
panics to which Downing Street succumbed during the most 
critical phase of the war. Patience is not among our present 
Prime Minister’s many virtues. He expects quick returns from 
spasmodic effort. He imagined that the Russian Revolution 
would be speedily followed by the appearance of a Russian army 
in Berlin, now that “a great and free people had cast off the para- 
lysing trammels of autocracy.” He expected the American de- 
claration of war to be the prelude to the arrival of at least a million 
American troops in France, to say nothing of several tens of 
thousands of American aeroplanes, which would flatten out the 
German armies. When he hit on the ingenious idea of putti 
the British Army in France under a new and relatively alae 
French General, he anticipated a sensational victory. The 
subsequent dénovement had a lowering effect on Mr. Lloyd 
George’s vitality, which was not improved by the dismal accounts 
of the situation in France, which superficial tourists who couldn’t 
even talk French brought back from flying visits to Paris ; 
these were embodied in official memoranda that threatened the 
War Cabinet with a Caillaux Cabinet in the autumn of 1917, 
which would make a separate peace with Germany. 

Mr. Lloyd George made no attempt to conceal his pessimism, 
which he communicated to all and sundry, his dismal forebodings 
being shared by most of his colleagues, who suffered from chronic 
“cold feet” from July 1917 to July 1918. Throughout this 
trying period the nation kept its nerve, but the moral of Ministers 
was at zero, and though our Premier is too mercurial to remain 
consistent, his heart was often in his boots, and had the enemy 
known how to exploit a situation so perilous to the Allies we might 
any day have awakened to learn that Downing Street had taken 
some fatal step equally advantageous to Germany as ruinous to 
the Entente. The worst phase was between July and November 
1917, when M. Clemenceau providentially came into power and 
saved our country as well as his own by his resolute resistance to 
that Amateur Diplomacy which had become no less dear to Mr. 
Lloyd George than Amateur Strategy, and equally menacing to the 
Allied cause. 
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Let us frankly recognize that over and over again we owed 
our escape to our enemies. This is the salient fact which every 
German does not know. At many moments Downing Street 
would have jumped at any plausible Peace proposal—anything 
that could be represented by the Eye-washers to the Eye-washed as 

‘a German concession.” Some Ministers were, metaphorically, 
running after Germany all the time, and would have done so 
openly but for their wholesome fear of public opinion, which had 
taken their platform promises of ‘‘ Peace with Victory ” seriously. 
Mr. Lloyd George was by no means alone in attacks of ** the blues ” ; 
among his most important and influential colleagues were per- 
manent and incurable pessimists, who were so penetrated with a 
sense of the superiority of German supermen that they regarded 
it as almost contra natura that “the amateurish and inefficient 
British Army” should challenge the demi-gods of the (reat 
General Staff. This awe of Boc he strategy, of Boche tactics, 
of Boc ‘he organization, of Boche discipline. and Boche patriotism 
made “ Easterners” of more than one statesman who should 
have known better. As it was “impossible” and “ hopeless ”’ 
in their view to defeat the German Army on its own chosen 
ground 1 in the West, our proper policy, according to these pundits, 
was “ to score as many points as possible elsewhere,” so that we 
might have something to bargain with at the final settlement. 

We need not believe anything that any German says 
unless it be corroborated, but we are bound to note the grave 
imputation made by Herr von Wedel (former German Am- 
bassador in Vienna). Ile asserts that General Smuts informed 
Count Mensdorff (former Austro-Hungarian Ambassador in 
London), during that untoward “ Mission” to Switzerland early 
in 1918 (whither Mr. Lloyd George dispatched him despite French 
and Italian remonstrance), in answer to Count Mensdorfi’s question 
whether it was still believed by Great Britain that the German 
Army could be beaten: “No. We do not believe that we can beat 
Germany in a military sense, but the moment for discussion with 
Germany has not yet come.” We should not be surprised if General 
Smuts thus committed himself, much as we regret it. He was 
credited with regarding Germany as unbeatable—though he 
publicly informed the British that she was already beaten and 
knew it. What, however, is to be said of a Member of the British 
War Cabinet who, at the height of a great war, informs the all 
of our chief enemy that Britain did not expect to win in the fiel 
lf this is not “ encouraging the King’s enemies,” what is it? Itis 
surely high time that the British Government cleared up the 
mystery env eloping this —— episode. What was General 
Smuts doing in Switzerland? Who were his companions ? Who 
did they see? What did they say? Where 1s their report ? 
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Is there anv substance in the rumour that General Smuts, in his 
wisdom and with that profound knowledge of European affairs 
which has made him Mr. Lloyd George’s constant counsellor, offered 
Silesia to Austria if the latter would separate herself from Germany ? 
What did Count Mensdorff reply ? Was there any inquiry as to 
who would deliver the goods? Some of us protested at the time 
against these childish excursions in Secret Diplomacy. Ministers 
must make a clean breast of their various international intrigues. 
The longer they put it off the worse will become their plight. 

That we had more than one hairbreadth escape of diplomatic 
catastrophe has long been known to serious students of public 
affairs. Among “near shaves” was that of August 1917, which 
Herr Erzberger, the present German Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
recently revealed to an astonished world. It is no news to the 
readers of this Review, as we dealt with it at the time as far as 
was politic and patriotic. We used it as an illustration of the 
danger of violating the Pact of London, which bound Great Britain 
and her Allies to diplomatize together and precluded separate 
diplomacy. We warned Ministers against any round-the-corner 
business, as also against the endless traps that would be set for 
them by the cunning German Foreign Minister, Herr von Kiihl- 
mann, whose long residence in London and close observation of 
our politicians should have made him a formidable antagonist, 
who would know how to take full advantage of the idiosyncrasies 
of Downing Street, with which he must be familiar. Mere English- 
men are, however, beneath contempt. They are never worth 
listening to, nor are they entitled to any information from their 
Government. Cermans are more successful, and already Herr 
Erzberger has succeeded in screwing a White Paper out of the 
War Cabinet containing one of the most jealously guarded secrets 
in the annals of British diplomacy. 

On a single point, and probably for the first time, we find our- 
selves in agreement with Herr Erzberger, who regards the British 
Government as taking the initiative in August ‘1917 in making 
an overture to Germany via the Vatican. The ground had doubt- 
lessly been well baited by Herr von Kiihlmann a nd his confederates 
in Rome, but undoubtedly during one of its periodic panics 
Downing Street sought to open pourparlers, and but for the 
Great General Staff, the Fatherland Party, and the other saviours 
of Civilization, Berlin might have returned a reply that would 
have enabled our panic-mongers to pursue the subject until 
everything had been sacrific ed for which we were supposed to be 
fighting. “The Entente would have vanished into thin air, and 
Europe would have lain at the mercy of Pan-Germany, who would 
have dictated terms instead of receiving them. 

Luckily for us, just as Pan-Germany overreached itself by 
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overweening arrogance, so our Invertebrates defeated themselves 
by their cowardice, which convinced the Pan-Germans by this 
very “overture” that as Great Britain was obviously beaten 
the British Government were not worth humouring by any show 
of concession. The British White Paper naturally endeavours to 
attenuate a lamentable affair, but facts are stubborn things, and 
there is no disguising them when they speak for themselves. Our 
“overture” was doubtless inspired by the ever-growing funk 
caused by Russia’s relapse into anarchy, by America’s failure to 
make any show in the field, and the terrible toll of British shipping 
taken by the U-boats, which were then far from being “ in hand.” 
Downing Street would have jumped at almost anything, and, as the 
White Paper makes clear, had the enemy even ete a show of 
moderation towards Belgium, “ negotiations’ would have begun, 
and the harm would have been done before the public were so much 
as aware of the intrigue. The suggestion that we were acting in 
conjunction with France—in accordance with the Pact of London— 
is inaccurate, though not unnaturally, when the French Govern- 
ment learnt to their astonishment what we were doing, M. Ribot 
desired to be associated with us, presumably to keep Perfide 
Albion under surveillance. 

It was the Papal Peace Note of August 1, 1917, that offered 
Mr. Lloyd George the opening for which he had long been itching. 
It was cae. in London in the middle of August, semi-official 
dust being thrown in the eyes of the British people—whose 
soundness caused them to be mistrusted by their rotten rulers— 
by the suggestion that there would be no reply to the Papacy, 
which was popularly regarded as the cat’s-paw of the Central 
Powers. Meanwhile, privately and secretly, behind the back 
of important Members of the War Cabinet, the British 
Minister to the Holy See, Count de Salis, received instructions 
from Mr. Balfour (August 21) to invite the Vatican to sound the 
German Government upon its Belgium policy, the inference being 
—-no other was permissible--that could Downing Street be re- 
assured on this single issue, the chief obstacle to pourparlers 
would be removed. That this unbappy step, which Mr. Balfour 
consented--on Papist or Pacifist prompting—to take, was not 
initiated in conjunction with France is clear from another docu- 
ment in the White Paper, which informs us that on the following 
day Lord Robert Cecil sent this telegram to the British Ambassador 
in Paris: 

M. de Fleuriau came to see me this afternoon. He told me that he had had a message 
from M Ribot expressing regret that he had not been consulted before our recent 
instructions were sent to Count de Salis in Rome. 

M. de Fleuriau 


added, however, that the French Government were very anxious to associate themselves 
in the démarche that Count de Salis was direeted to make. 
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I said that I would see that Count de Salis was told to take an opportunity of 
informing the Vatican that the French Government entirely agreed in the views he was 
to express on our behalf. 


A day later Lord R. Cecil wired to Count de Salis : 


Mr. Balfour's telegram of August 21: Pope’s Peace Note. Please inform Cardinal 
Secretary of State that the French Government have informed me that they desire to 
associate themselves with the views therein expressed. 


It was not surprising that the French Government should act 
thus on finding that we were already committed, but no patriotic 
Frenchman could regard an inquiry confined to the enemy’s 
attitude towards Belgium with any other feeling than appre- 
hension. There is, however, no justification for a French news- 
paper attack on Count de Salis for exceeding his instructions ; 
the fault lay with the latter. The effect on the pro-German 
Vatican is recorded in Count de Salis’s reply of August 23 : 

Your telegram of August 21. I had an interview with Cardinal Gasparri to-day and 
made a@ communication in the sense of your above-mentioned telegram. In reply His 
Eminence said that Germany had already announced her intention to restore to Belgium 
her independence, and, on my objecting to this statement, he called the resolution in 
favour of peace without annexations which had been voted by the Reichstag to witness. 
I answered that that Assembly did not rule Germany. and that we possessed no authentic 
text of the resolution in question. 


The slipperiness of the slope on which British diplomacy had 
now embarked is indicated by this subsequent communication 
(August 24) from our representative at the Vatican to Lord 
Robert Cecil : 

This morning I communicated to the Cardinal Secretary of State your telegram 
of August 23, in which you informed me that the French desired to be associated in 
the views set forth in your telegram of August 21. His Eminence requests me to trans- 
mit to you the following reply: ‘* The Secretary of State reserves to himself to answer 
telegram after having received from the German Government official declaration 
relative to Belgium, which he has asked them for.”’ 


Count de Salis added : 


I was desirous of avoiding any statement which might seem to give encouragement 
to any kind of discussions with the German Government—a course to which, however, 
1 did not consider I could properly offer any direct objection—and therefore, on his 
inquiring my views, I replied that a declaration on the question of Belgium appeared to 
be desirable. He should remember that this point was only one of many at issue 
between the belligerent Powers ; it was, however, one of especial importance to us. 


There is always some gratuitous enigma in these intrigues. In 
this case it is a date. The reader will have noted the dates of 
the telegrams in our White Paper (August 21 onwards, 1917). 
But the document read to the Weimar Assembly by Herr Erzberger 
was a letter from the Papal Nuncio, Mgr. Eugene Pacilli, to the 
then Imperial Chancellor (Dr. Michaelis), which, as published, is 
dated “ August 13, 1917.” It opens thus : 


I have the honour herewith to transmit to you a copy of a telegram which His 
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Excellency the King of England’s Minister at the Vatican has handed to the Cardinal 
Secretary of State. The French Government gives its assent to the statement made 
in the aforementioned telegram, and His Eminence varnestly desires actively to continue 
his efforts for the speedy attainment of a just and lasting peace, such as the Imperial 
Government has shown such conciliatory readiness to accept. 


Our telegrams, as we have seen, were dated several days after 
the Papal Nuncio’s letter, so there is some discrepancy somewhere, 
as usual. 

The impression made on the Papal Nuncio by the British 
overture may be gathered from his appeal for a suitable response 
from the German Government so that the way might be paved for 
“negotiations ’’ under Papal auspices : 

Your Excellency’s attention is particularly drawn to the point in the telegram 
relative to Belgium with a view to obtaining, first, a positive declaration regarding 
the Imperial Government's intentions with regard to Belgium's complete independence, 
and compensation for damage caused in Belgium during the war; and, secondly, a 
definite statement of the guarantees for political, economic, and military independence 
which Germany desires. If these declarations have a satisfactory effect, His Eminence 
thinks that an important step will have been taken towards the further development 
of negotiations. As a matter of fact, the Minister of Great Britain aforementioned 
has already informed his Government that the Holy See will reply to communications 
made in the above-mentioned telegram as soon as it has received the Imperial Govern- 
ment’s reply. It may just be permitted me for my part to give expression to my firm 
conviction that by using your influence in All-Highest quarters on behalf of the Papal 
proposal and for this peace work, your Excellency will gain the eternal thanks of the 
Fatherland and of the whole of humanity, if a conciliatory reply be obtained which 
can open up a prospect of peace negotiations [my italics]. 

Once more our greatest, if not our only, asset intervened to 
save us from another pit dug by Downing Street for the Entente. 
The German Government, alias the Great General Staff, did not 
even condescend to answer Britain’s humble question, and our 

‘not too brave” Government was momentarily choked off 
its intrigue by timely exposure and indignation. Who originally 
set Mr. Balfour in motion? Was any Member of the War Cabinet, 
apart from the Prime Minister, privy to the British telegram of 
August 21 of which the Papal Nuncio had “ intelligent anticipa- 
tion”’ on August 13 ? 

L. J. MaxsE 
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THE CONTROL OF SYPHILIS 


ALL great wars, all widespread pilgrimages, are accompanied and 
followed by a marked increase in the volume of venereal disease 
that has come to be regarded almost as an inevitable product of 
civilization. 

The Crusades, the discovery of America, and the Napoleonic 
wars all provided examples of such an increase: indeed, when 
the followers of Columbus on his several voyages returned to 
Europe it was so marked as to give rise to the belief that the 
malady had actually been introduced into the Old World from the 
New—a belief held by many until quite recent times ; and in the 
fifteenth century it was variously known either as the “ Spanish ” 
or the “Italian” malady, according to the nationality of the 
speaker, each disclaiming the doubtful honour of its introduction. 

The Great War has proved no exception to the general rule 
and has surpassed in the volume of fresh infection all previous 
upheavals to such an extent that the Anglo-Saxon mind, which, 
with its Puritan cast, has steadily refused to see sexual matters 
as they really exist, has been compelled, though very unwillingly, 
to admit that there is such a thing as venereal disease, and for 
the first time in our history the word “ syphilis ” has been admitted 
to the columns of the daily Press. 

This increase is, unhappily, inevitable when millions of men 
are taken from their homes for long and indefinite periods. When 
they are divorced from the society of their wives and families, 
and are living in the rudest and most vigorous health, there will 
be some who will listen to the lure of the siren, no matter how 
sternly the moralist may condemn them and no matter what 
amount of healthy recreation and innocent amusement may be 
provided for them. We are up against the stern, naked facts 
of human nature, and it would be well for all to recognize it. 

Recreation, institutes, concerts, games—all these, good as they 
are, are simply palliatives of the great scourge; they diminish 
but do not abolish it. Aldershot is honeycombed with institutes 
for soldiers, but during the years of war the average daily number 
in the venereal division has been somewhere in the neighbourhood 
of five hundred men. This vast increase in the volume of disease, 
disastrous though it is for the victims, for their families, and for 
the race, may yet prove to be a blessing in disguise if it forces 
public opinion to acknowledge the existence of venereal disease 
and to take such steps as are practicable and desirable to control 
or, if possible, abolish it. For syphilis is in truth a deadly scourge, 
one so relentless that for centuries both the laity and the medical 
profession have regarded it as an incurable disease. A malady 
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that enfeebled the health, that attacked practically every organ 
in the body, that disfigured the skin, that was often the forerunner 
of paralysis and softening of the brain, that sometimes burst forth 
with uncontrollable violence after ten or fifteen years of apparent 
cure, that almost inevitably descended to the next generation, 
might well be regarded as incurable. 

Moreover, its “* treatment,” until Jonathan Hutchinson in this 
country and Fournier in France placed it on a rational basis, 
was sometimes worse than the actual disease and added no little 
to its terrors. Mercury was pushed to heroic extremes until the 
gums rotted and the teeth fell out or, in the polite euphemism 
of that day, ‘‘the gums were touched.” Many an unexpected 
and unexplained suicide has been due to contracting this malady, 
and no one but the family doctor has known the secret. Happily, 
this is largely ancient history to-day. We do not believe the 
disease to be incurable; we know that it is not necessarily 
transmitted to the next generation; we know how to control 
it at least, if not to cure it absolutely ; we no longer salivate our 
patients with mercury. 

But when all this is said, syphilis still remains one of the 
most serious diseases that can be acquired by man, not only in a 
physical sense but morally, on account of the very uncertainty 
of a relapse at some remote period, and its disappearance would 
be one of the greatest blessings that could be conferred on mankind. 

I am fully aware that I am here treading on delicate and even 
dangerous ground, but I would urge those who may disagree 
with that last statement to read a little further. For syphilis 
may be acquired in perfectly innocent ways. By drinking out of 
a contaminated cup or vessel (teacups that are chipped are 
especially dangerous in this respect), by the smoking of another’s 
pipe, by kissing, by surgeons and accoucheurs in the discharge of 
their duties, by wet-nurses, and by innocent wives the malady 
has been acquired in no inconsiderable number of cases, and 
the malady is relentlessly impartial in its virulence. It makes no 
distinction between those who acquire it innocently and the 
reverse. In addition to all these there is the vast army of con- 
genital syphilitics, the unhappy beings in whose case “ the sins 
of the fathers have descended upon the children.” When we are 
considering whether we ought to try and abolish this scourge, let 
us never lose sight of these unhappy sufferers who are far more 
numerous than the world imagines. 

Let us now review very briefly the steps that have been taken 
in the past and the steps that are being taken in the present to 
minimize the scourge. We shall then be in a position to make 
some suggestions for the future. The first steps in the way of 
control were those initiated by Napoleon III. At his instigation 
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the system of periodical examination of suspects was instituted, 
with its accompaniment, the maison tolérée. This system was 
adopted in its twofold aspect by most European nations, but 
only very partially in its first aspect by Britain. It certainly led 
to a reduction in the number of cases, but the volume that still 
remained was so considerable as to raise the question whether 
the repellent aspect of the system (together with its occasional 
tragic mistakes) did not outweigh the advantage of a somewhat 
modest reduction in the number of cases. It was certainly far 
from being a brilliant success. The maison tolérée has never existed 
in Britain, but the C.D. Acts, which provided for the examination 
of suspected persons, were in force in garrison towns in the Empire 
until 1884, when a wave of public indignation swept them out 
of existence. There is not the least probability of their re- 
introduction in this country, nor would public opinion sanction 
the existence of the maison tolérée. Let us dismiss this method 
from the discussion. Nevertheless, we cannot ignore the fact that 
the volume of disease in the British Army since 1884 (for it was 
the Army that was mainly affected by these Acts) has been con- 
siderably greater than that in Continental armies, and that in India 
it had caused considerable anxiety to the military authorities. 
The methods that have been employed in Britain to minimize 
the scourge have been those of a moral and physical nature. 
These have consisted first of games, athletic exercises, sports, 
recreation, innocent amusements, and the formation of the many 
institutes with which every military centre is dotted. Not one 
word could be said by any one against these. They have im- 
proved the health “a physique of the soldier and they have 
brightened his life and provided him with various forms of 
recreation and amusement to which otherwise he would have 
been a stranger. But obviously they have not been enough. 
The two hundred thousand cases that were stated to have been 
under treatment recently are a sufficient answer to this. The 
second and more recent method has been the giving at regular 
periods of short addresses on the social evil and its penalties by 
medical officers to all units under their charge. These addresses 
consist of instruction, advice, and warning; and though the 
object is undoubtedly to impress on the soldier the virtue and 
value of restraint, in practice it is the warning that is found to 
be the most effective weapon. The result is somewhat similar to 
that produced by witnessing a performance of Damaged Goods. 
It is a case of “‘ wind up.” Moreover, though the instruction may 
be urgently needed and highly salutary, it does seem somewhat 
illogical to warn a man of a deadly peril and then in the next 
breath tell him how to encounter it with impunity. What one 
says in effect is this: “‘ You should not do certain things because 
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they are sinful and dangerous; but [as an afterthought] if you 
will do them, I will show you how to do them with comparative 
safety.” Personally, I do not see how the weak point of offering 
sound moral and physical advice with one hand and a preventive 
method with the other can be easily overcome. 

During the last dozen years the progress of medical science 
has placed in our hands weapons we never before possessed which, 
were they fully utilized, really enable us to cope effectively with 
syphilis. A brief word about these weapons must be said to 
enable the reader to appreciate their value. Syphilis is a con- 
tagious disease, and from the earliest days of bacteriology has 
been regarded as due to a germ, but that germ remained un- 
discovered for many long years. It was eventually identified as 
the Spirochata pallida : ‘and its discovery marked the beginning 
of an epoch in venereal disease. The second vital discovery was 
that of salvarsan, or 606 (so called from its being the 606th 
experiment), by Ehrlich. Let the reader endeavour to appreciate 
the value of salvarsan, not merely as a curative agent but also 
as a new factor in controlling the dissemination of the malady by 
diminishing to an extraordinary degree the period during which 
the disease is in a communicable state. The third discovery — 
which, taken together with the other two, placed the treatment 
and control of syphilis on an entirely new footing—was the 
introduction of the Wasserman or “ blood ”’ test, which provides 
an infallible means of showing whether the patient is syphilitic 
or not at the time the test is made. By means of salvarsan and 
the blood test combined the communicable stage has been reduced 
from a long and indefinite period to a minimum of a few weeks, 
a period to which a definite date can be put. 

In the old days, when mercury was the sole method of treat- 
ment, months and sometimes years had to elapse before the 
outward manifestations subsided and the patient could be regarded 
as no longer a source of danger to others ; moreover, when these 
manifestations had disappeared it was impossible to state the 
exact moment when the possibility of transmitting infection had 
ceased. One could only make a rough guess and allow a wide 

margin of safety. How vastly different is the situation to-day, 
when it is the ordinary course of events for all outward evidences 
to disappear in a few days and for the blood to give a“ negative 
reaction” at the end of a six or seven weeks’ course. It means that 
a definite period, and that a short one, can be put to the com- 
municable career of syphilis—a point of enormous value. The 
reader must understand, however, that this has nothing to do 
with the transmission of the malady to the patient’s offsprin 
and gives him no permission to marry, nor is it necessarily the final 
and absolute cure of the disease. A year’s mercurial course is 
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still indicated as an additional measure of safety, and the blood 
after remaining “ negative’ may again become “ positive ’’ and 
demand a second course of salvarsan, but the Wasserman reactiori 
can be and is repeated at regular intervals, so that the exact 
state of affairs is always disclosed. (Guesswork has given way to 
precision. 

I have laboured these points somewhat because they are not 
only of the highest value in the way of individual treatment, but 
also because they provide a means whereby the malady could be 
controlled and reduced to an insignificant minimum did we dare 
to adopt it. Outside the Services there are two distinct and 
opposing schools of thought as to how the question should be 
dealt with. There is one school that would bring the knowledge 
and accessibility of preventive methods within the reach of all. 
If, as a writer declared in the Times, an event occurs at 11 P.M., 
what is the difference between using a certain preventive treatment 
at 10.45 P.M. or a possible means of warding off the effect at 
11.15 p.M.? From the medical aspect there is a very considerable 
difference and from the moral aspect there is all the difference in 
the world. That brings us to the second school of thought, 
those whose attitude is the following one. The question of 
venereal disease is not merely one for the physician; it is a 
moral as well as a physical one. Disease exists as a deterrent, 
and the fear of contracting it is one of the main factors in pre- 
venting sin. Make it perfectly safe to sin and the floodgates of 
immorality will be released. 

I trust I am stating the case fairly. In the first place, let us 
examine the argument that the existence of venereal disease is one 
of the main checks on immorality, putting aside the inevitable 
thought that merely to abstain from sin from motives inspired 
by fear and prudence is not, perhaps, a very lofty form of morality. 
Does the fear of consequences act as a check? It is obviously 
not a complete one by any manner of means, but is it at all largely 
operative ? Each one must form his own conclusions on this 
point from his knowledge of his fellow-men; personally I do 
not think it does operate very largely. Moreover, there is in 
alcohol an agent that destroys to a large extent the value of the 
fear of consequences as a deterrent to vice. But, pushed to its 
ultimate conclusion, the argument comes to this: that the con- 
traction of disease should be the inevitable result of all irregular 
intercourse, for it is notorious that the boy in his teens is as likely 
to fall a victim as the most hardened elderly roué. 

But there is a much wider application of the argument that is 
worth a little consideration. Suppose for a moment that by 
some method as yet undiscovered, but not beyond the bounds 
of possibility, venereal disease could be abolished im toto, should 
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we be wrong to avail ourselves of it? Would it be sinful ? 
Those who are opposed to the general use of preventives such 
as are offered, but not always employed, in the Navy, must 
of necessity maintain that it would be. ‘To them the tens of 
thousands of innocent sufferers raise an unavailing cry of pity. 
They will not sanction their employment, nor could they 
sanction the disappearance of venereal disease from the world ; 
but they do strongly support “ early treatment.’ Why? Is this 
not a trifle illogical ? With early treatment, as we now know it, 
half a dozen injections of salvarsan, which act as an excellent 
tonic, are often the sole inconvenience a man ever suffers, the 
beginning and end of the whole affair. 

Should the sinner be allowed to get off so easily? Surely, to 
admit him to the privileges and advantages of early treatment is 
going a long way in the direction of a preventive ; it is only a 
question of degree. A long, costly, tedious, and exhausting 
course of mercury ought to be his fate if he is to be really 
punished. 

Finally, we come to the question ot what might be done to 
control the incidence of ati seeing that all other methods— 
the maison tolérée, physical recreation and innocent amusements, 
and the employment of fear—have signally failed. Could syphilis 
be abolished ? Could it ever be reduced to an_ insignificant 
minimum? It must clearly be understood in what is to follow 
that these are in the nature of suggestions, to be read in the light 
of what has already been said of the modern methods of treating 
the malady by means of salvarsan and the Wasserman test. 
There are some who advocate the compulsory notification of 
venereal disease in the hope that this method would reduce its 
incidence, and there are many others who oppose it on the grounds 
that notification would lead to concealment and therefore to loss 
of the invaluable early treatment. There is a good deal to be 
said on both sides and only actual experience would put it to 
the test. But suppose that in addition to compulsory notification 
there was added compulsory isolation and treatment until the 
malady was no longer transmissible as revealed by the Wasser- 
man test? Infectious fevers, which are caught in all innocence, 
are already compulsorily isolated and treated until they are no 
longer infectious ; that is an infringement of the liberty of the 
subject. Is there any reason why venereal disease, which is not 
usually contracted innocently, should not be isolated and treated 
in the same compulsory way? As a matter of fact, there is 
none, yet this method, if effectively carried out, does offer the 
prospect of reducing in a few years’ time the volume of syphilis to 
insignificant proportions. 

For every case, if seen and notified and isolated at once, would 
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cease to be a focus of infection, and by eliminating all the foci 
of infection the volume of disease would fall enormously. It 
would mean for every case a period of a few weeks’ isolation and 
treatment and the subsequent supervision at intervals by means 
of the Wasserman test. In time there would be no transmissible 
disease abroad. It is true there are objections, and very serious 
ones too, but the goal aimed at is commensurate with the effort. 
The temporary hardships and inconveniences of some to-day must 
be weighed against the future physical welfare of the race. For 
such a system to be successful it would have to be employed with 
drastic impartiality. None, no matter how highly placed, could 
be allowed to escape. Concealment and the existence of irregular 
practitioners would have to be punished with something more 
than a fine, for the welfare of humanity would be in the balance ; 
no half measures would have the least chance of success. And 
the danger of bribery would have to be met by making it “ in- 
famous ’ conduct for a doctor to suppress his knowledge of the 
case. That opinion is not yet ripe for such measures must be 
fully admitted; but it is only by a dissemination of their 
existence and possibilities that the question of the control of 
syphilis can be brought into the sphere of practical politics. 


EK. Brown 


THE PASSING OF THE DISTRICT OFFICER 


* The Civil Servant in India is not very different from the 
Civil Servant in England.”—The Secretary of State for 
India. 


On the late Lord Macaulay’s principle that a broken head at 
home is more interesting to the British public than three pitched 
battles in India, it would probably follow that one coal-miner 
or co-respondent is more exciting than a round dozen of Indian 
District Officers; so that possibly in the above dictum Mr. 
Montagu has told it all that it wants to know. Yet there are 
occasional symptoms of a vague, superficial curiosity which goes 
a little farther even than this, and would like to ‘be informed 
wherein the Civil Servant in India is “ different though, indeed, 
‘not very different ’’—from the Civil Servant in England, whom, 
of course, thanks to the Juniuses of the day, we all know so well. 

But first,” it will be asked, “what is a District Officer ? 
Dilly we know and Dally we know, but who is this ?”’ The answer 
issimple. He is the Ruler of India. There are some Civil Servants 
who are not District Officers, Lieutenant-Governors, High Court 
and Sessions Judges, Commissioners, Heads of Departments, 
besides smaller fry, but they hardly count. Where they are not 
running their own side shows they exist to help him, or to inter- 
fere with him, as the case may be. But he is, in post-war jargon, 
the pivotal man. Without him the Lieutenant-Governor were a 
roi fainéant, the Director-General of Statistics would have to 
evolve a good part of them out of his inner consciousness, the 
High Court would find such a lack of criminal cases that their 
civil work would be astonishingly up to date ; even the Accountant- 
General’s occupation would be partly gone. They could not get 
on very well without him. But he could get on very well without 
them ; is it not written in the chronicles of the Indian Mutiny ? 
There was even in those days one forceful District Officer who 
went so far, in the absence of any safe method of communication 
with a Commissioner of Currency, as to act on the principle 
‘Every District Officer his own Bradbury.” The notes which 
he put in circulation were a complete success so long as the “* sweet 
unrest’ lasted. But there came a day of reckoning when the 
Government could get at him. They found themselves compelled 
to animadvert with grave disapproval upon this unauthorized 
proceeding, and degraded the Man of the Moment into a District 
and Sessions Judge. 

The District Officer—also called, in the older provinces, the 
Collector, in the newer, the Deputy-Commissioner—is the head 
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of the District, which is about the size of a good-sized English 
county, with a population of a million or so in the more populous 
parts of India. As Collector (or Deputy-Commissioner) he is 
responsible for the main sources of Government revenue, notably 
land revenue and excise, including the licensing of shops. He 
sometimes has to settle what the land revenue is to be. He is a 
Court for land litigation. He has an immense staff under him, 
stretching down to the village accountant, whose duty it is to 
inscribe in a portentous series of books the names of the owner, 
part-owner, sub-owner, tenant, part-tenant, sub-tenant of, and 
crop grown (and whether it was a success or not) in every rod, 
pole, or perch of cultivated land in his dominions. As Magistrate 
he is head of all the other magistrates, and responsible for the 
maintenance of public order and bringing criminals to justice. 
He is Chairman of the District Board—a sort of County Council, 
which manages most of the schools, the cattle-pounds, most of 
the roads, the ferries, and so on ; and the members leave it mostly 
to him. He is—or was till quite recently—Chairman of the 
municipalities, who have much the same power as Town Councils 
in England. As Manager of the Court of Wards he is estate- 
agent and guardian for some of the nobility and gentry of the 
district who cannot manage their properties. If there is famine, 
he manages the relief operations ; if there is plague, he evacuates 
the villages ; if there is cholera, he disinfects the wells. He sees 
that the babies are vaccinated. He recommends for titles. He 
entertains the Distinguished Traveller. He is a returning officer 
at elections. He is consulted by Government about a variety of 
things. The officers of the nearest military station inquire from 
him about sport-—-and can he get them an elephant ? 

The comparison with the Home Civil Servant will not be 
complete without some account of a District Officer’s day, though 
this is trespassing on ground already traversed by a master- 
hand—that of the late Mr. G. W. Steevens. Take a day in camp. 
He is up at six and away before seven, for he has a march to-day. 
It is cold, so he takes the first mile or two on foot with the head- 
men and the village accountant to accompany him. He draws 
them out—not that they need it much, as they talk frankly 
enough to him. Their life, he knows, is ‘‘ a long-drawn question 
between a crop and a crop”; Burke in his most majestic periods 
never uttered words of deeper sympathy than those. ‘ What do 
they think of the new Government seed ?”’ he asks. “ Are any 
Government advances wanted for wells?” “Do the boys’ 
parents like the new schoolmaster?” ‘Is there much crime at 
present ?”” Soon a glance at his watch shows him it is time for 
his horse; he mounts and exchanges a salaam, and canters on 
along the unmetalled road. Those young trees at the roadside, 
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by the by, are all browsed down by goats. The road repairs 
are not finished yet. He must send a slip to the arboriculture 
supervisor and another to the works sub-overseer when he gets 
to camp. Hullo! That liquor shop is on the road. This is 
against regulations, as a paternal Government has taken thought 
in India to keep its subjects out of temptation. He must see that 
it is moved to a more secluded spot when the licence is renewed. 
Presently he meets a subordinate official just outside a large village. 
He remembers what it is: plague has broken out and we are 
trying to get the village evacuated into shelters of brushwood, 
which are ready for the inhabitants. They won’t move ; he must 
try his hand on them. He tells them what has happened in other 
villages—some where the people moved out of their houses, others 
where they did not. It is no good. A Mohammedan butcher, a 
somewhat truculent-looking fanatic, says: “If we die, we die. 
Let us die in our homes! All is fate.” The Englishman is still 
mounted. With a light pressure of the right heel he brings his 
horse’s quarters round till the near hind hock grazes the Mussul- 
man’s sleeve, making him give a sudden bound to a place of safety. 
“If we are kicked, we are kicked,” says the District Officer 
dreamily. “‘ Allis fate!” This disposes of the butcher. “ But,” 
says a mild Hindu, “ we cannot get our women to move.” “ Give 
me the name of that woman that I may make her village-head- 
man.” It is a long business; but before he rides off the District 
Officer has done enough to show that he means to get his own 
way, and has left the minor official with some hope of continuing 
the good work to the desired conclusion. Sure enough, about 
three in the afternoon the move out of the infected houses into 
the cool mango-grove has begun. 

t Meanwhile our Cuthbert hastens on—at something like a gallop 
now, as he is beginning to think of the crowd of visitors which 
will be keeping him from his breakfast at the end of the stage. 
But he has not gone far when half a dozen figures rush out in 
front of him as if he were being run away with. What is this ? 
Only that he must stop. The village accountant has entered 
this field absolutely wrong in his books, and it belongs to a religious 
trust for the upkeep of the local mosque; and a Hindu money- 
lender is trying to get hold of the land ; and never since the first 
days of the British Raj, when the wolf and the lamb could drink 
out of the same stream, was there such a ——. He takes a note 
and passes on. It is growing hot now. He reaches the end of 
the stage. The tent which he sent on in the night is ready pitched, 
and half a dozen gentlemen ready to talk to him. One is the 
squire of the place, an important gentleman, armed to the teeth, 
with two seedy retainers in his train likewise armed. After a talk 
about the harvest and such matters the Squire hopes that the 
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Sahib will visit his hospital—and there is a bit of a backwater 
near his village where one can always pick up a duck or two. 
Yes, the Sahib will be pleased to inspect the hospital to-morrow, 
and he will stroll down to the river in the evening. It is half- 
past ten before he has finished his callers—all of whom must be 
seen separately—and gets to his lonely breakfast, where his light 
reading is the gazetteer or an agricultural journal. After break- 
fast he has the police-station, school, and pound to inspect ; 
then back to camp, where he takes his petitions for the day and 
hears a case or two. He has some orders, too, to give (on hurried 
“* slips ” which he passes to his camp clerk) on things seen during 
his morning ride. Then he has fresh visitors—two shy boys, 
piloted by a Court of Wards official. These are his wards; when 
they grow up they will be lords of one of the biggest estates in 
the district. He asks them how they like school, and amuses 
himself with their broken English—the only time he hears his 
own language in the day. Then the official produces the estate 
books ; and for some time the two are hard at it, going into the 
accounts and discussing the merits of the new irmgation pump 
put in last year. It is now almost four o’clock, and tea and the 
post from headquarters come in together, so he gets a newspaper 
to read during that repast—a somewhat solid one as he has 
dispensed with lunch. After this he sallies out to get a duck or 
two at the backwater aforesaid, but he is doing something for 
Government all the time, except for the bare moment when he 
lifts his gun and drops his bird. The river is one of those that 
provides the speculative element in life to those whose lot it is 
to till the alluvial plains. Every year at the rainy season it comes 
down like a broad sea, several miles wide ; by November it is a 
stream a few dozen yards wide meandering between tamarisk- 
thickets and fields. But it is always a toss-up where the deep 
stream will be. On this depend a number of complicated matters 
connected with rights over the land. It is important that the 
map should be correct, and as he strides on in quest of mallard 
the District Officer calls up the village accountant and checks it 
from time to time. The Squire is there too, to show him where 
the boundary has been affected or where the land has been cut 
away by the river or improved by alluvium. Returning by a 
different road at dusk, the District Officer plunges into his papers 
from his English office, and after an hour with them is ready for 
dinner, which almost ends the day for him. 

This is a cold-weather day. In the hot season he is kept 
mainly at headquarters. His life is different—though, again, “ not 
very different.’”” He has about as many visitors, fewer inspections, 
rather more court work, meetings of boards and committees, 
invasions of high officials, and a little more trouble with reports 
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and returns. It is an odd circumstance that the few persons who 
take some sort of sympathetic interest in the District Officer 
appear to conceive him as incessantly writing reports. He very 
seldom writes a report. A small proportion of his time is taken 
up with reading, correcting and otherwise making his own, reports 
drawn up for his approval by his subordinates. 

It has been thought worth while to give this rough portrait 
of the District Officer for two reasons. First, that he is such a 
rarity. Think! He is only to be found in one part of the globe, 
and then there is only one of him to an area the size of Berkshire ; 
or it may be Yorkshire, or even South Wales. He is a shy bird. 
He spreads his plumage in the desert. He does not show up much 
in places like Simla. Even the variety of him that is found » 
places like Lahore or Lucknow, where the travelling M.P. i 
rushed out in a car twenty miles along the main road and aanle 
a village school, some plough- bullocks working, and a Hindu 
temple, is a trifle—may one say ?—sophisticated. The other 
species, whom travellers usually see, is hardly more representative. 
This is the Purveyor of Big Game, the fortunate being who rules 
a country where desolate v illages are separated from one another 
by immense tracts of jungle. You get wild life with him ; but it 
is a bit too wild if your object is really to know something of 
India, a country where there are thousands and thousands of 
square miles populated as closely as Surrey. 

Secondly, the portrait is taken in articulo mortis. For in a 
few years more the District Officer will have ceased to be. His 
place is to be taken by that noisy, though indefinite, abstrac- 
tion, “responsible government.” The world is impoverished 
whenever any sort of creature becomes prehistoric, and this he 
very soon will be. 

The average Cabinet Minister has never heard of him. If he 
did he would mark him off as an anachronism, or, in Downing 
Street slang, a “ back number ”’ or “ also ran.” 

KHYBER 
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HINDENBURG’S MARCH INTO LONDON 


[A timely consideration of one of Germany's most popular war 
books—a book which accurately reflected the thoughts of the average 
German when he believed that Germany was winning. | 


THERE was popular in Germany in the midst of the war a widely 
read book which harmonized with the general spirit of the people 
as I found that spirit. It was called Hindenburg’s March into 
London. ‘‘ A German world-empire will be built upon the ruins of 
the British Empire,” was the fond prediction to me in October 
1914, of an important Berlin merchant, who prophesied in the 
spirit of his environment. Belgium and France were but stepping- 
stones. To clutch England’s throat in the City was the longed- 
for goal. 

When dream-maps were the vogue in Germany, the most 
sought was one entitled ‘‘ The Invasion Map of England.” In 
the second summer of the war, when the armies of Russia were 
being battered eastward the leitmotiv of conversation became, 
“With the Russians shall we soon be done, and then—and then 
with our victorious Eastern army transferred to those in the West 
we can conquer France and England in a few short months.” 
Mention of England introduced, in turn, the beloved topic of 
indemnities. ‘Just see what Brussels and Lille are paying! 
Ach Gott, what will London, Manchester, Liverpool, Glasgow, 
and ascore of other fat cities yield!” Even from Finance Minister 
Helfferich came the officially soothing oracle : ““ We do not desire 
to increase by taxation the heavy burden which war throws upon 
our people. Germany’s enemies deserve to drag the leaden weight 
through the centuries to come.” 

In such an atmosphere did Hindenburg’s March into London 
become the volume of the hour. If it errs at all as a reflector of 
the German thought of a considerable portion of the war it errs 
on the side of moderation. In the opening chapter “‘ Old England” 
is very unfavourably compared with “ Young Germany.” The 
former, decrepit, could not turn her eyes away from the young 
German Michael, 
as he built guns diligently and with surpassing skill, speedily developed engineering 
and weaving as good as the British, and made it his task to overtake his mistress in all 
departments in which Germany had been the pupil of Britain. He had assiduous 
talent in working, experimenting, investigating, and inventing, had drawers full of 
patents, and wanted to know things better than any one else in chemistry and medicine. 
Unfortunately, however, the young fellow was still very far from worldly-wise, and 


allowed everybody to peep into his laboratory and workshops, so that even countries 
of prey such as Japan might imitate many things. 
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This last is an example of a certain trait which I found highly 
developed in warring Germany—namely, vociferously to accuse 
the other fellow of what he accuses you. Sometimes, indeed, 
the Germans have anticipated the other fellow’s accusations, 
as in the case of poisonous gas, the use of which the Wolff Tele- 
graph Bureau designedly and falsely attributed to the British 
ten days before Von Falkenhayn sprang it as a surprise in the 
Second Battle of Ypres. 

Using Germany as a laboratory I earnestly sought to ascertain 
how much was self-delusion, how much was sheer hypocrisy, in 
the asseverations of national virtues and innocence of wishing 
war which I heard on every hand. When people conjure them- 
selves into the state of mind shown in the following quotation 
they have laid a first-rate foundation for blaming their enemies 
for all their woes, and continuing to blame them even after being 
forced to admit defeat : 


In his relations with his European neighbours he [the German] was of an honesty 
which has now grown quite old-fashioned. He paid so little attention in his 
diplomacy to craftiness and ingratiating methods that he often watched with a sigh 
how Albion got the better of him in diplomatic world-business. This honesty was an 
inheritance from the old, worthy, unsuspicious German Michael. 

Greatly to his detriment, young Michael had no idea of adopting the new methods 
of diplomacy, but looked upon himself as unfortunately unfitted for diplomatic flirting, 
renounced the creation of a lying Press abroad in his favour [my italics], and missed the 
opportunity for many relations which can only be opened in drawing-rooms when 
smoking a good cigar. 

Full of worth, simplicity, and blissful trustfulness, he thought that with honest 
work he would do more in the world than by coquetting and skirmishing. Smiling 
proudly, he disregarded the petty, though useful, English statesmen’s craft ; unfor- 
tunately, he did not count wire-pulling and the tricks of intrigue as being the work 
of diplomacy. With his large blue eyes he walked a straight road through the world 
and worked bravely onwards. His art and his science gained him fame, his industry 
accumulated money, and his trade conquered country after country. 


Throughout the Fatherland I invariably found that the funda- 
mental cause of the war was the envy of the rest of the world 
toward Germany. Thus the whitewasher continues : 


To the Briton the doings of the young fellow became more and more distasteful. 
Old England wanted to have rest and enjoy the rich patrimony of her fathers, and 
now she naturally felt herself threatened when this go-ahead young fellow came along. 
Young Michael became especially distasteful to the schoolmistress of Europe when he 
began to build big shipyards and create for himself a serviceable fleet. 

Even without an equal fleet young Germany had one for commerce, and ran un- 
daunted around the whole globe in order to look for customers for its industry. Even 
without a strong fleet its merchant navy was in all corners of the world and earned 
more money than it might have expected. [In which the writer unwittingly pays com- 
pliment to Great Britain in the engrossing subject of the freedom of the seas.] 


The author then develops the favourite German folk-tale of 
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how England organized a ring of jealous enemies into the Isolation 
Society which decreed war upon Germany and conducted this war 
in full violation of international law. 


But they could not bend the neck of the fair German youth! Young Michael in 
the second year of the war possessed the same laughing confidence of victory as on 
the first day of mobilization. Meantime the young fellow had developed. Heavens, 
what elbows he had! The left in Flanders and the right on the Black Sea. With 
legs wide spread he stood in Central Europe and pushed his iron-mounted soldier’s 
boots every day a bit farther into the enemy country. He let the furious English 
pack yelp on, and he only spit now and again over the channel. Hurrah for the 
Zeppelins and the valiant German airmen ! 

The distress of Germany’s enemies was great. The Isolation Society was confronted 
with the most terrible collapse a group of speculators had ever experienced, and the 
fault for the loss of thousands of millions was ascribed to the man whose name was 
pronounced with a shiver and yet secretly with solemn reverence— 

Hindenburg ! 

Would this uncanny military genius, after settling Russia, take a holiday—or 
would he lead his armies to the West ? Might Hindenburg be the stormer before the 
gates of London? Such ideas shook people’s nerves on the other side of the Channel. 


At this point Hindenburg’s chronicler becomes a dreamer of 
that wonderful dream in which his countrymen would see Britain 
prostrate before Teuton power. Hindenburg orders ten thousand 
special trains to roll Westward from the East. 


The advance in the West will now be impetuous. The anticipation of crowning the 
proud German work by decisive deeds burns like tropical fire in the soldiers’ stout 
hearts. The will to decide the fate of the world fills them all to the last man. 

The enthusiasm with which the grey-clad soldiers are greeted on their passage 
exceeds even the jubilation of the August days of 1914. For now joyous confidence is 
accompanied by the satisfaction of success. Waves of jubilation roll alongside the 
trains throughout the country. The troops need not this time keep secret the fact 
that they are going from one frontier to the other. The whole world may know now. 
Hurrah! The Eastern Army is onthe march. On the chalk cliffs of Dover the German 
ery of jubilation will resound. Hindenburg’s million is on the road with seven-league 
boots ! 


Some of the en rowe scenes depicted are worthy of note, 
particularly the references to the tissue of lies upon which Britain’s 
cause was founded. Says the author: 


Even wreaths are now declined with thanks by the lionized Bavarians, for in their 
small travelling warehouses they have already created a department for flowers. A 
corporal of the Light Horse, who, however, cannot refuse a lovely giver, says : ‘“‘ Throw 
it in, for Heaven’s sake! I tell you we have had flowers enough to make a garland 
from Zeebrugge to Grey’s Ministry of Lies. And we still have got to settle our account 
over there.” 

Our troops are a merry people. They do not talk about the storm of battle. They 
only want ‘to get a peep at the Englishmen at close quarters.” 

On one car merry Landwehr men, who have known London on their travels, have 
hung puppet figures. One puppet represents an Englishman with considerably 
developed jaws; right and left of him hang Indians, Congo niggers, Gurkhars, Kafirs, 
and cannibals. Above them are the words: 
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“‘ ALL-British SHOPPING WEEK 
“A Patriotic Week in which a Good Britain will buy only Goods of British Origin.” 
Now they are off. They only want to run over to London to insure Germany 
with the London Political Society against burglary for all time. They only want to 
clear the General Post Office of the four thousand telegraphists, of the manipulators 
of lies who have brought the whole thing on. 


The writer dwells upon the triumphant satisfaction felt by 
the troops as they contemplate the uninjured aspect of their own 
country and compare it with the devastation of other lands. 
I have heard German troops make such comparisons myself, 
and I have been with French troops, too, when in the autumn of 
1918 they passed through mile after mile of devastation in the land 
they loved on their way to enter the land whose people had caused 
the devastation They, too, make comparisons, and the com- 
parisons make them bitter when they think of the terms of 
peace. 


What the valiant men feel as they pass over the Rhine is deeper than all words. 
A golden consciousness of happiness is within them, and the determination to fall 
with might and main upon those who deprived Germany and the world of peace by 
wanton intrigue. 


In view of the present Hohenzollern impotence, the following 
regulation sycophantic tribute is of interest : 


Between Aachen and Brussels Kaiser Wilhelm holds the greatest review of troops 
of all times. The conquerors of the Tsar’s army march once more before their Kaiser 
before going to the last decisive battles at the Front. Full of pride, the German hosts 
once more feel the keen blue eyes of the mightiest prince of the earth resting upon 
them. They greet him whom in love and blind hate the thoughts of the entire world 
surround, who was for twenty-five years guardian of the peace of the world, who now 
stands at the centre-point of the greatest war in the world’s history, and will perhaps 
live on through the thousands of years to come as the greatest German in the history 
of Germany. 

And side by side with the Kaiser the troops of the East see their Hindenburg again. 
He is the soldier after the heart of the god of war. He is the general with mildly 
beaming eyes, which, however, at times shine with a keen glint of steel which recalls 
Moltke. 


Hindenburg’s super-admirer then describes how the German 
armies under their inspired idol spring with relief from the mono- 
tony of trench warfare to a campaign of movement in which they 
prove overwhelmingly victorious because of superior staff genius, 
motor batteries, and bravery and indomitable will. Even while 
advancing to battle the jolly good fellows must have their little 
joke. Says one Landsturmer to another: 


“In the Dardanelles we saw the shabby sordidness in money matters of the 
English For the head of a German-Turk delivered dead or alive they have offered 
six pounds. Our Kaiser is more liberal. For a certain head he has offered the order 
Pour le Mérite.”’ 
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** Which head ?” 
“The bridge-head of Calais!” 


The bridge-head falls. Hindenburg occupies the Channel 
ports and prepares the grand invasion. On countless occasions 
I have heard the German people refer to Hindenburg as a “ second 
Napoleon.”’ Had his chronicler wished to develop the comparison 
he might have portrayed his hero standing, like Napoleon, at 
Boulogne, straining his eyes across the narrow strip of water to 
the filmy, cloud-like goal of his dreams, and, standing thus, 
reflect upon the fact of Britain’s Fleet. 

Nearly every one with whom I talked in Germany insisted 
that the British Navy was hiding, afraid to venture out to give 
battle to the German ships. The Battle of Jutland increased 
rather than diminished the popular belief in German naval 
superiority. Apparently the author did not share in this belief, 
for he disposed of British vessels by artifice. 


A giant swarm of Zeppelins, of whose size even German soldiers did not venture 
to dream, travelled one foggy morning to the coast of Britain and sought out the British 
Navy. Thousands of bombs accomplished the work of destruction. Immediately 
the bombing ceased a gigantic fleet of submarines broke into the harbour and completed 
the work. 

England had her Sedan. She was now to experience her Paris! 

Now shudder, Albion ! 


In the third chapter, ‘‘ Crossing the Channel,”” we read : 


For eight days new giant Krupp guns had felt their way over to Dover and Folke- 
stone, and had destfoyed everything living on the south coast of England, reducing all 
the work of human hands to nothing. The three waterways from Zeebrugge, Dunkirk, 
and Calais to England had been secured east and west by a steel wall of torpedo-boats, 
mines, and submarines. Finally the Kaiser sent his cousin the promised little surprise, 
and two army corps stood on the shores of the island. 

The whole of England is aroused in wild and curious hate against the Germans 
She calls for assistance, but no one crowds to a sinking ship. True, she has assembled 
a number of foreign battalions and coloured people from all parts of the world in order 
to repel the invasion, but they will no longer succeed in bringing in foreign reserves. 
Now for the first time in centuries England is thrown on her own resources. Now she 
will show what she can do when she gets no foreign team to draw her State wagon. 
The need over there is great just now. 

All night long the cranes rattle at the new German moorages in Northern France. 
Boxes and cases, items of equipment, many thousands of necessary things, lie heaped 
up on the wharves—requirements for man, animal, and guns. One freight-train after 
another traverses Flanders, and the treasures which they bring are lowered into the 
holds in Zeebrugge and Calais. 

In the district of Dunkirk there is scarcely a house or a shed in which German troops 
do not pass the night. From here during this night happy dreams wander home by 
way of England, for the last thought of this outward journey to hard decisive battles 
is peace—a world peace. 

Failures do not hold back the German; they only bring pride in his diligence. 
Behind the Cross of the Dead is the Will to Conquer ! 

When the anchors are raised the German soldier becomes aware that he is living 
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through a great and memorable moment of the world’s history. Now he is penetrating 
into the sanctuary of the British. Now for the tables of the traffickers and the money- 
changers, who still offered the doves of peace for sale in the markets of the world when 
they thought that they had already completed the work of isolation, and the Russian 
war Party had already given the signal. Now the All-Holiest of the British Empire is 
in danger, the treasures between Threadneedle Street and Princes Street. 

The engines throb; the ship seeks its way through the night. Enormous fires 
farther back inland write upon the nightly sky that the European continent, thanks 
to England’s zealous exertions for many years, has become a sea of blood. It contains, 
however, two uninjured and blooming oases—the German Empire and the Danube 
country. 

On board, the men in field-grey write picture postcards. Writes one: 

“Dear SWEETHEART,—We are at last in the Channel. Goft strafe England!” 


Another says : 
** Dearest GusteLt,—Hurrah! Now we are at them! We are just going over to 
give the English business offices a good fumigation and kill the envy germs.” 


As each unit lands a parson reads the text, no doubt officially 
selected : 


The Lord will be with thee and will not withdraw His hand from thee, nor abandon 
thee, until thou hast accomplished everything. 


Through the next five chapters Hindenburg batters his way 
through the south of England to the gates of London. The 
whine in the first paragraph of chapter four is especially worthy 
of reproduction, for it is the whine I heard nearly everywhere 
in Germany when Belgium was mentioned : 


The south-eastern counties of England present a harrowing picture. The German 
armies, after hard battles in the hopfields of Kent, while marching through the beautiful 
county of Sussex have had to face a “sharpshooter’’ warfare exceeding in its atrocities 
even the performances of Belgian blackguards. The German commanders have been 
compelled to take stern measures of reprisal. They will be a warning to English 
craft andcunning. The heart of England will not be instructed even by the fate of 
Belgium. We will repeat the lesson of Louvain upon the shooters from behind hedges 
if need be ! 


But all is not hard work for Hindenburg’s valiant lads. They 
now and then find time for merry little pranks. While resting 
opposite a huge bill-board one battalion could read : “‘ Beecham’s 
Pills are the best. Beecham’s Pills cure.” A company clerk, 
however, climbed up and corrected this to “ German Pills are the 
best. German Pills cure.” Even in their jests the invading 
Germans reveal their virtues, as evidenced by Reservist Watzlit’s 
story of a British airman: 

-* | I was on patrol duty on a silent meadow [Watzlit explained] when anfEnglish airman 
descended near me. After I had taken him prisoner he showed his wholly mistaken 
notion of the German character by trying to bribe me with fifty thousand marks in 
bright gold [which the airman was no doubt using for ballast). 

But I took him by the collar [said Watzlit] and told him that it is the custom in 
Germany to pay gold into the Reichsbank, and that the nearest office of the Reichsbank 
is the prison camp at Déberitz. I then added that I would get him a ticket to Déberitz 
so that he could pay in his gold himself. 


' 
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During the entire march through England Teutonic virtues 
stood out with the clearness of the hedges marking the country- 
side. Hindenburg’s crusaders, ever mindful of their duty to the 
Fatherland and that such duty had always precedence over 
pleasure, steadfastly refused to be lured by the smiles of fair 
women into eating poisoned food and indulging in other practices 
detrimental to their health. In Germany | used to hear harrowing 
tales of poor German soldiers—armed to the teeth and part of 
the then most powerful military machine in the world—being 
treacherously put off their guard and attacked by women and 
children. The grotesque weirdness of all this was of course 
obvious to everybody save some fifty odd million devotees to 
officially canned ideas. 

In his chapter on “ Heroes,” the narrator of the hoped-for 
invasion says : 

Lieutenant Haussmann then asked that a room be shown him. There, with sharpened 
senses, he collects further observations as to what is proceeding in this house. The 
Belgian rascals of the August days of 1914 were only willing pupils of English insti- 
gators ; now our brave troops have to deal with the masters of the game of intrigue. 
Keep your eyes open, you fair young Pomeranian country squire. Do not fall into 
the trap. 

Lieutenant Haussmann, towards evening, had another conversation with Lady 
Margery, who can talk so charmingly and engagingly. It would be nicer for him to 
spend his time chatting to her. In truth, in this long and indescribably hard war 
the hour comes for many a field soldier in which the sight of a fair maiden offers him 
more pleasure than the greatest victory after a hot field battle could afford him. 

He struggles awhile with the devil whispering temptation within him. But the 
service to which he belongs, his sense of duty, is clear and sharp; he conquers and 
remains a hero. As a true German he remains on the watch. 


And thus the Germans with their virtues intact advance to the 
final battle on the edge of London. Great stress is constantly 
laid upon the regulation German propaganda fabrication that the 
English save themselves while others fight their battles. The 
following bit of description is characteristic : 


Divisions of coloured troops overrun the German trenches between Edenbridge 
and Penshurst over a front of nearly six miles. 

This is the signal for the enemy. Now the regiments of white Englishmen may 
advance. Very politely, however, even now they allow Canadians and the French 
Foreign Legion to go first. 


At last the Germans get the longed-for chance to butcher 
the English as they butchered the Hereros. Of course they are 
justified. 


A black scoundrel, apparently dead, suddenly rises and cuts down from behind a 
German captain of the Guards. At this the fury of the German soldiers knows no 
bounds. Now they show no mercy; every one lying there receives a stroke which 
settles him; not only those who treacherously sham death, but those long dead are 
roughly handled. Horror is in supreme command. 

Once more the express order is given to take no prisoners. Whoever sets mad 
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dogs on human beings is no longer protected by the rules of war. With bestial, snarling 
scum the German soldier observes only the laws of the hunt of beasts of prey. The 
troops can no longer obey the command to kill, for no more prisoners remain to be 
taken. The net contrived by Hindenburg and Ludendorff has become a cage of death. 

England has now received its Tannenberg; nay, even more; it has had its battle 
in the Teutoburg Forest, in which out of every hundred a hundred were slain. 


At last the war is practically over with the British request 
for terms of armistice. The Prussian Guards are on the hills of 
Waldingham, from which they see London with the naked eye. 
A general halt is called and hurrahs ring out, but before advancing 
the men write short cards home: “ no diffuse messages to-day, 
only four fateful words, God has punished England.” 

Meanwhile the scene shifts to the German capital, and we get 
an idea of what would have happened if things had only gone 
according to plan. 


At half-past eleven Wolff's Bureau issues the information that the gigantic armada 
of all available German airships has overwhelmed the City of London with bombs, and 
that salvos of our 42’s have been thrown into the town. The Tower and two bridges 
over the Thames are in ruins. 

Berlin shouts with joy. During the night the streets become a many-coloured 
fairyland of flags. The waves of enthusiasm are surging high. The multitude increases 
by leaps and bounds. Whole suburbs seem to migrate to the central parts of the 
town by means of night trains, for no inhabitant of Berlin would like to hear an hour 
later than necessary the news of what is happening on the Thames. 

The church clocks strike midnight as new specials are issued: The Lord Mayor 
of London has surrendered the keys of the Mansion House to Hindenburg, and has begged 
him to spare the town | 

London before the occupation of the troops! Hindenburg London’s Overlord ! 
This information is the signal for a delirium of delight surpassing Germany’s joy in 
the days of August 1914 and in the autumn of 1915. 

Deutschland, Deutschland iiber alles! Like a mighty wave it roars in multitudinous 
chorus up to the starlit sky. All are crowding on the Linden. In front of the palace 
hearts are bubbling over with rapture. There is singing in the streets, and it continues 
through the Mark Brandenburg and resounds throughout the mighty fortress of Germany 
founded on a rock. 

Another announcement: “ In order to save London from the threatened destruction 
the English Government has accepted Hindenburg’s demand that the entire English 
army, wherever it may be, is to lay down its arms without delay !”” 


The scene shifts back to England, where 


Hindenburg is riding slowly on with a town of seven and a half millions lying at 
his feet, and thoughtfully he glances at the Canaan of the German dreams of conquest. 
At last he has succeeded in subduing England’s greatest weapon, the lie, which with 
the cable, the telegraph, the Press, and silver bullets undermined Germany’s honour. 


Once more a State-owned parson says 


Ideals which have no market value and are not convertible into cash, Albion did 
not include in the price list of its soul’s stocks. England is the land of moral weaklings 
This town lying at our feet holds within its wall fifteen hundred churches. But far 
more than fifteen hundred temples have been built to that other god, the golden calf. 

Comrades, it is something precious and lofty that God should have chosen you for 
his instrument. 
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[This, an echo of course of the All-Highest’s address to his Eastern 
Army in the first winter of the war, when he said : 


Be convinced that you are the Chosen People ! 

The Spirit of God has descended upon me, for I am the German Emperor ! 

I am the Instrument of the Most High ! 

I am His Sword and Spokesman ! 

Misery and death to all those who oppose my Will! 

Misery and death to all those who do not believe in my Mission ! 

Misery and death to Cowards—all enemies of the German people shall be annihilated. 

God has decreed their destruction; God commands you through my mouth to 
carry out His Will!) 


The streets and squares round London Bridge Station are a huge military camp. 
Hurrah! Hindenburg has entered the station grounds. At nine o'clock sharp he 
mounts his horse, while the battalions unfurl the flags. To the strains of the “ Entry 
into Paris March’’ of 1814 the troops proceed to London Bridge. From this bridge 
the soldiers look at the riggings of the cargo boats which have escaped with difficulty 
from a dangerous fate and have come to the docks to repair the wounds inflicted upon 
them in the Channel by the German U-boats. 

Gentlemen and foppish mongrels, righteous and unrighteous, all clench their fists 
in their pockets against the Germans. Let them hate us if they like, provided they 
fear us! 

In the Bank of England they will mourn for the Golden Fleece, which has gone 
to America. In this banking house, once the richest treasure in the world, the receivers 
in bankruptcy of the Isolation Company will have to make up accounts during a whole 
generation, with a gigantic army of clerks. 

A young officer makes a sign to a newsboy and buys from him a copy of the Times. 
It has a mourning border. The leading article says: ‘‘ We do not mourn because we 
have come to grief in this war which has been prepared for decades by Germany, but 
we mourn because the civilization of the whole world now lies on its death-bed.” 

When the troops enter the Strand the adjutant calls the attention of Major Sigwart, 
who is riding close to him, to the fact that here, in a by-street, Tsar Peter the Great 
had lived when he went to Holland and England to learn the shipbuilding trade as 
a simple dockyard workman. It would have been a fine parallel, thought the major, 
if the King of England had one day enlisted as a recruit in a Potsdam by-street to study 
German military science. If King Edward had done so, this world-war would surely 
have been spared us. 


If we remember the last act of Germany’s much vaunted fleet, 
the description of the entrance into Trafalgar Square takes on 
an added touch of interest. 


To the joyous strains of the German naval song the troops come to Trafalgar Square. 
The four bronze lions at the foot of Nelson’s Column have mourning veils over their 
manes. To-day they lie, not as crouching for a spring, but as lame with terror. Two 
Berlin soldiers are speaking of Nelson, the popular British hero. One says: ‘‘ To 
win so easily a sea battle—it is surely an extravagant adventure.” ‘‘ Yes, Karl,” says 
the other, ‘‘ but, you see, no German U-boat was present.” 


As the troops swing down Whitehall to the Houses of Par- 
liament, says Major Sigwart to his Grenadiers : 

There is, further, a very curious custom in there. The Lord Chancellor presides 

over the debates from a woolsack. Queen Elizabeth caused the woolsack to be sent 


as a chair-cushion to a Lord Chancellor so that the legislators should always be reminded 
of the prohibition of the export of cotton. 
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£4 Then it would be advisable [says one of the Grenadiers] that the Lord Chancellor 
should sit on an image of Hindenburg so that no further thoughts of a policy of 
isolation should ever rise in the House of Parliament. 

Thus do Hindenburg’s conquerors parade in triumph through a London, large areas 
of which are smouldering ruins. Having decreed that in the future the Lord Mayor 
shall be deprived of any representative functions, they proceed in triumph to Buckingham 
Palace, where the World War comes officially to an end. 


It is peculiar that while translating the above a letter came 
to me from an officer in the Second Royal Irish Regiment, with 
the army of occupation in Germany, a member of the old Ex- 
peditionary Force, who has been at it since he faced the on- 
rushing tide of Von Kluck at Mons. The concluding paragraphs 
read : 


My battalion finished up the war in almost exactly the same place that we started. 
We captured a village three miles south-east of Mons, where we came across a lot of 
graves of our 1914 comrades. 

We started the attack on the afternoon of the 10th and reached our first objective 
on the morning of the 11th, just before we heard that the Armistice was signed. There 
are just about ten left of the old battalion who started the campaign back in August 
1914. 

There is a battery of artillery which fired its first and last rounds from the same field 
near Mons. I suppose that we are the only two units which started and finished the 
war in the same place. 


D. THomas CurtTIN 
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THE MERCHANT SERVICE 


OrFicers and men of the British Mercantile Marine are giving an 
example to their countrymen, alike in their determination to 
secure their just dues justly, and in their resolve to maintain the 
sea industry by which the country lives. The struggle to rebuild 
England is based upon these two principles: the right of the men 
who do the work to a fair share in the profits of the work, and the 
necessity of maintaining British industry. No man has earned 
his share more hardly than the British seaman; none better 
understands that it is first of all necessary to serve the industry by 
which he lives. During the war the seamen fed the country and 
supplied the armies of the Allies. There is no case on record of a 
man refusing to sail because he feared danger, though there are 
several cases in which men failed to join their ship for other, 
— eonvivial, reasons. Men who had been seven times 
torpedoed continued to sign on. 

During the war pay and wages were increased ; the men, for 
the first time, received reasonable wages ; but the officers received 
no proportionate increase, and are still underpaid, and still lack a . 
pension. It has never been suggested, so far as the present writer , 
is aware, that the shipping industry cannot afford the additional 
expense involved. It may raise freights, but the proportion of the 
freight charge, under normal conditions, to the total cost of an 
article, is inconsiderable. So far, so good. The war has brought 
a tardy justice to British seamen. Butit hasdone more. All the 
various branches of the great sea industry are joining together in 
the common interest. During the war there was constituted by 
the Ministry of Shipping the National Maritime Board, composed of 
four panels: the Navigating Officers’ panel, the Engineer Officers’ 
panel, the Sailors’ and Firemen’s panel, and the Cooks’ and 
Stewards’ panel; and representatives of the shipowners; thus 
representing the Merchant Service as a whole, and dealing with the 
Government as a representative body. Colonel Leslie Wilson, 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Shipping Controller and Chairman 
of the National Maritime Board, in introducing the Estimates for 
the Ministry of Shipping, told the House of Commons that a 
conference had been held among shipowners, officers, and men, at 
which it was proposed to replace the National Maritime Board b 
a Joint Industrial Board, to be called the Seafarers’ Joint Council, 
on the principle of the Whitley scheme. Colonel Wilson said 
that the Government would gladly consent to the supersession 
of the National Maritime Board by the Seafarers’ Joint Council. 
There the matter stands. 
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The Seafarers’ Joint Council has been formed, and consists of : 
the Imperial Merchant Service Guild, which is the officers’ guild ; 
the Mercantile Marine Service Association; the Association of 
Coastwise Masters, Mates, and Engineers ; the Marine Engineers’ 
Association ; the Amalgamated Society of Engineers, a powerful 
trade union; the United Kingdom Pilots’ Association; the 
National Sailors’ and Firemen’s Union; the National Union of 
Ships’ Stewards, Cooks, Butchers, and Bakers; and the Hull 
Seamen’s and Firemen’s Union. At present the Seafarers’ Joint 
Council exists together with the National Maritime Board, and one 
of its objects is to maintain the decisions made by that Board. But 
apart from matters affecting the welfare of officers and men, the 
main purpose of the Seafarers’ Joint Council is to form “ an 
Industrial Council of Seafarers on the lines of the Whitley Report.” 
lt will be observed that so far the shipowners are not represented 
on the Council, and that so soon as they are represented, but not 
before, the Council will, in fact, become a Joint Industrial Council 
for the whole of the sea industry. The constitution of such a 
body is, in fact, absolutely essential to secure and to maintain 
the industry of the sea. Until the Joint Industrial Council is 
established the sea industry is divided against itself. The 
present writer would humbly suggest that the projected Council 
should include representatives of the Royal Navy, which is 
and must remain intimately associated with the civilian sea 
service. 

In the meantime, the creation of the Seafarers’ Joint Council 
has joined together officers and men as they were never joined 
before, and for the first time the Merchant Service is acting as one 
body. For instance, a certain firm of shipowners recently informed 
the officers of a certain ship that they would not receive the benefit 
of the overtime clause passed by the National Maritime Board. 
What happened ? The Sailors’ and Firemen’s Union immediately 
declared that the ship would not get a crew. What happened 
then? The firm in question yielded at once. Again, another 
firm refused to grant passenger rates to the officers of a passenger 
ship, and the same thing happened, with the same result. Of 
course, these disputes ought never to have arisen ; but until the 
shipowners make common cause with the seafarers, and the 
Joint Industrial Council is established, there will be such troubles. 
The principle, indeed, should eventually be extended to joint 
councils of shipowners, officers, and men in each shipping concern, 
as the Minister of Labour suggests. 

The unity of officers and men in the Merchant Service is a recent 
development ; but it is not a new thing in the Navy; and the 
Government (and the Treasury) would, perhaps, be surprised to 
learn that injustice to officers in respect of their pay and allow- 
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ances is as deeply resented on the Lower Deck as injustice to the 
men. 

The Merchant Service, both officers and men, rejects both 
Bolshevism and its demand for nationalization. I quote Mr. 
Havelock Wilson on the subject : ‘‘ You do not hear of the sailors 
talking about strikes.”’ (Mr. Wilson is speaking generally, for 
you do, in fact, sometimes hear sailors talking about strikes.) 
* The men of the sea are not talking about strikes; we are not 
talking about nationalization, and I say, God help us if we ever 
talk about the nationalizing of ships. I think our experiences of 
the last four years have taught us a lesson. The fellows on shore 
can paddle their own canoes as they like, but the men of the sea, 
I think, are firmly convinced that the Government official is no 
friend of theirs. . . . Among the men of the sea the Bolshevist 
movement has not taken effect, neither among the sailors nor 
firemen, and I have not discovered one man of Bolshevik tendency 
in the whole of the Mercantile Marine.” 

Seamen, contending directly with the inalterable forces 
of nature, and depending for the preservation of their lives upon 
the skill, knowledge, and discipline which alone enable them to 
survive, do not approve of a system which attempts to conquer 
nature by disobeying her. If officers and men all have a share in 
the ownership and profit of the ship, an arrangement common 
among the fishing community, they still obey the captain and 
trust to the navigating officer. The Mercantile Marine, having 
obtained better wages and better conditions, is perfectly aware 
that these are matters affecting the industry as a whole, and 
perceives that foreign competition must be taken into account. 
If America, for instance, were to pay lower wages her shipowners . 
could reduce freights, thus both lowering the standard of wages 
and interfering with the British carrying trade. 

It is for this reason that the British Merchant Service is 
endeavouring to establish an international standard of wages and 
conditions. At the recent annual meeting of the Imperial 
Merchant Service Guild, Mr. Havelock Wilson made the following 
announcement: “Only last week we had one of the most 
remarkable conferences that has ever been held in the history of 
the sea, and that was an international conference, at which we 
had present representatives from the whole of the organizations 
connected with the maritime affairs of Great Britain—masters, 
engineers, sailors, cooks, and stewards ; and in addition we had 
the officers from France, Norway, Sweden, Spain, Denmark, and 
other countries ; and one very important resolution was carried. 
It was that we should send a delegation to the Labour Commission 
of the Peace Conference now sitting in Paris, to request that the 
Labour Commission would organize, during the course of this year, 
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an international conference of the representatives of the ship- 
owners and the seamen, so that whatever we might decide upon 
as a living wage, hours of labour, accommodation, food, and 
safety regulations, they should be adopted internationally, and 
enforced by the League of Nations.” 

Mr. Havelock Wilson remarked that it was of no use to 
demand better conditions so long as alien ships, working at less 
cost than British ships, were allowed to enter British ports. 
Here he indicated one of the effects of war most injurious to the 
British shipping industry; for under Government control and 
owing to the exigencies of war, British freights were limited, while 
neutral freights were, of course, unlimited ; British voyages were 
restricted and British markets were abandoned and lost, while the 
neutral trader sailed where he would, charged what he liked, 
and took over British trade. If, by increase of pay, the British 
shipowner increases the cost of his operations, he may be unable to 
oust the alien trader and regain the British carrying trade. Mr. 
Havelock Wilson seems to rely upon the influence of the League 
of Nations to fix a universal standard of wages and conditions, 
so that the traders of all nations, being all compelled to pay the 
same running expenses, cannot undersell one another. But it is 
very doubtful if the League of Nations can achieve this enterprise. 
In any case, the League would hardly interfere with the cutting of 
rates and with other forms of competition. In the meantime, 
the miners’ leaders have done more in five months to ruin the 
carrying trade of this country than the German or the neutral 
accomplished in nearly five years. 

Nevertheless, in response to the invitation of President 
Wilson, the International Labour Conference will be held at 
Washington in October next, according to the terms of the Labour 
Section of the Treaty of Peace. Each State is to send four 
delegates, of whom two are to represent the Government of that 
State, one the employers, and one the workpeople. Each delegate 
will have the right to vote independently. The Conference is 
empowered to draft conventions and treaties. Any convention or 
treaty adopted by a two-thirds majority must be laid before the 
respective Parliaments of the States represented, and the respec- 
tive Parliaments are bound to ratify the instrument. This 
remarkable project, evidently of unusual importance, has been 
almost ignored by the public and the newspapers. It will be 
observed that the respective Parliaments of the States represented 
do, in fact, delegate their powers to their representatives at the 
Conference ; who, without the consent of the Parliaments they 
represent, may commit the — of the various States to the 
wildest legislation. It is probable, however, that in the event 
profound mutual jealousies will neutralize action. 
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So far as the sea is concerned, the United States, for instance, 
is making a tremendous effort to increase and to establish her 
Mercantile Marine. That Service is conducted by the United 
States Shipping Board, a Government Department, under Director 
Henry Howard. During the war Director Henry Howard 
(according to the Boston Transcript) determined that American 
ships shall be entirely manned by Americans. To this end, the 
Recruiting Service of the United States Shipping Board are adver- 
tising for “experienced men to be trained as deck officers and 
engineers.” Free courses in navigation and engineering are offered 
by the Board in the schools established in the great ports. Men 
who have had two years’ experience, “ocean or coastwise, or 
equivalent in fisheries, or on lake, bay, or sound,” can obtain a 
third mate’s licence, “ or higher,” in six weeks. Men who have 
had any kind of engineering experience can gain a third assistant 
engineer’s licence, “ or higher,” in onemonth. There are now over 
three thousand official recruiting stations in the United States. 
British Merchant Service officers applying for employment in the 
American Marine are politely rejected. The Imperial Merchant 
Service Guild, in an article published in its Gazette, delicately 
suggests that a six weeks’ course, even after two years’ sait- or fresh- 
water experience, may possibly not serve to make a fine young 
American fit to take a watch at sea. ‘“ We feel ita duty to suggest 
that where safety of life at sea is concerned it is a matter not for one 
but for all maritime nations.” But America is ina hurry, as usual. 
Before the war, according to the Boston Transcript, “ economic 
conditions were such that our Merchant Marine could not hold 
its own with the competition of the merchant services of other 
countries.” That is now to be altered. 

Before the war the nation most formidably competing with 
this country was Germany. The German Government subsidized 
shipping companies, so that British private firms were competing 
with the financial resources of the whole German Empire. Ger- 
many, having lost nearly the whole of her Mercantile Marine in 
the war, after the perpetration of the most abominable infamies, 
is now impudently proposing to start again. The Finance 
Minister, the ineffable Erzberger, addressing the Weimar Assembl 
on August 12, announced that “we must immediately with all 
speed create a mercantile fleet, and then help Germans abroad with 
State advances.” It will occur, to British seamen at least, that 
if Germany can afford to build a mercantile marine and send 
money to Germans outside Germany, she can afford to pay some 
of the war costs of this country. Is Germany to be represented 
at the International Labour Conference to be held at Washington 
in October? Presumably she is. And is Germany to be repre- 
sented upon the section of the Conference dealing with the sea ? 
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She will undoubtedly claim such representation, but it is far from 
certain that the British seafaring delegates will consent to meet the 
German pirates. For peace or no peace, the Germans are pirates ; 
nor have they as yet expiated their crimes. 

The National Sailors’ and Firemen’s Union, of which Mr. 
Havelock Wilson is the head, have decreed the ostracism of the 
Germans on the sea, and if they choose to enforce their will, no 
Government can prevent them from so doing. International 
diplomacy may arrange the most elaborate treaties, but the fact 
remains that there is a blood-feud at sea between Germany and 
British seamen, together with the seamen of other maritime nations. 
The sea has its own code of laws, traditions, and customs, written 
and unwritten, and the penalty for their violation is ostracism. 
Some perception of the situation seems to have glimmered upon 
Dr. Helfferich, who, according to the statements contained in his 
book, supported the Imperial Chancellor in opposing the demand 
for unrestricted submarine war. Dr. Helfferich records that he 
told the Main Committee of the Reichstag, “ If the card of the un- 
restricted submarine war is played, and it does not win, then we 
are lost, then we are lost for centuries to come.”” But the Main 
Committee of the Reichstag, a bloodthirsty lot, approved of the 
demands of the Admiralty Staff, and the Imperial Chancellor 
and his adviser, Dr. Helfferich, were constrained to acquiesce. 

Fourteen thousand six hundred and sixty-one officers and men of 
the British Mercantile Marine lost their lives in the war, and thirty 
thousand were wounded or disabled. There were, in addition, 
hundreds of passengers, men, women, and children, murdered by the 
Boche at sea. Enemy submarines sank in gross tonnage 15,053,786 
of the world’s shipping, belligerent and neutral alike. Of that 
amount, this country lost 9,031,828 gross tons, or more than half the 
total loss. Deducting enemy captures, purchases, and new construc- 
tion, the net loss of the world’s tonnage, excluding British, on Oc- 
tober 31 last was 1,811,584 ; but the British net loss was 3,443,012. 
The cargoes carried in the ships sunk, amounting to many millions 
of tons of commodities and foodstuffs, are a dead loss. Germany, 
however, does not propose to suffer for that monstrous and wicked 
destruction. She clamours to be fed and supplied by the Allies, 
and the British Government began to send foodstuffs into Germany 
soon after the Armistice was concluded, when our own people 
were being insufficiently supplied. The process is continuing ; 
and German traders are being licensed to enter this country. 
We may expect to hear at any moment that British capital is 
being lent to Germany to build German ships. 

It was recently stated by Sir W. Watson Rutherford, M.P., 
that since the Armistice eighty aliens had been placed in command 
of British ships, at a time when some thirteen thousand British 
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officers of the Merchant Service are being demobilized from war 
service and require employment. The Imperial Merchant Service 
Guild and the Parliamentary Committee, consisting of Members 
of Parliament who try to ensure the welfare of the sea service, 
have been obliged to plead for the compensation due to the officers 
and men released from internment in Germany. These most un- 
fortunate persons, who have endured great suffering, are not legally 
entitled to be paid during their internment. Twelve officers died 
in captivity ; three more reached home, worn out by hardship 
and illness, and died there. 

The Board of Trade scheme of pensions and allowances to 
widows and orphans of masters and officers is still far from ade- 
quate.* The Merchant Service estimates that there are some three 
hundred more deaths due, directly or indirectly, to enemy action 
than the 14,661 cases officially recorded. The most of these losses 
leave widows and children destitute. A deputation from the 
Seafarers’ Joint Council asked the Prime Minister, during the 
deliberations of the Peace Conference, to exact from the enemy 
a sum which would provide for the subsistence of the families and 
dependents of the dead sailors. Mr. Lloyd George definitely 
promised that Germany should be compelled to pay the full 
amount. ‘“‘The Germans must pay for this,” said the Prime 
Minister, “and he must pay this as the first claim; this must 
come before mere [sic] cline for war expenses. There are a 
good many questions as to what his capacity is for paying huge 
war indemnities, but there is no doubt he can pay, at any rate, 
compensation for the losses of this kind which he has brought 
about. This compensation must come first.” 

Has Germany paid a single penny ? What Governments are 
apt to forget is that while payment is delayed poor people are 
starving. They have no private income. They depend upon 
money coming in on Saturday night. And in addition to the 
families and dependents of the men who have lost their lives, there 
are some thirty thousand officers and men disabled by wounds or 
sickness. Very many of these cases receive either a small grant, 
which does not enable them to live, or, owing to circumstances, 
they are not eligible for a grant. The Imperial Merchant Service 
Guild has egelid and administers the Captain Fryatt Memorial 
Fund, for which fifty thousand pounds are required, for the 
purpose of relieving these cases of distress. America, with an 


* Compensation is based on the rales of pay obtaining six months before the war, 
when the rates were less than half what they are now, and the cost of living about 
half what it is now. The average pensions of widows of captains of the Merchant 
Service who lost their lives owing to enemy action are £107 per year, exclusive of 
allowances for children, approximately £24 per year for each ehild. Chief officers’ 
widows, £68 per year, exclusive of allowances for children. 
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admirable generosity, is raising a fund of ten millions sterling 
for the same object, as a tribute to the valour of the British 
Mercantile Marine during the war. Mr. W. H. Appleton, who 
is organizing the collection of the fund, stated that it was proposed 
to secure an income of £2 a week per man, for which a capital 
fund of £60,000,000 is required. Towards that sum America 
intends to contribute one-sixth. 

It is far from fitting that the Merchant Service should thus 
depend upon private beneficence. Officers and men, who were 
in fact in the first fighting-line, should either be treated on the 
same basis as the naval seaman and the soldier; or if, as the 
Prime Minister promised, full reparation and compensation are 
to be exacted from the enemy, the British Government should 
advance the full amount at once. . 

The present writer, before the war, when the country generally 
ignored the Mercantile Marine, conceived the fantastic idea 
of the creation of an Imperial Transport Service, a national sea 
service working in association with the Royal Navy. During 
the war, when the two Services worked and fought together, 
there seemed a prospect that the notion might be made practicable. 
80,000 Merchant Service officers and men were employed in the 
Navy. The Merchant Service also contributed to the Navy 
20,000 Royal Naval Reserve ratings, and 36,000 Trawler Reserve 
men; 20,000 mercantile seamen and firemen were working on 
Government Transport agreements. All shipping was controlled 
by the Government. Here, in fact, was the Imperial Transport 
Service in being. 

Alas! the intromission of the State into the shipping industry, 
justifiable or not, was resented by the whole of that industry. 
Shipowners and seafarers alike reject official control. Alike they 
demand the management of their affairs, and no doubt but they 
are right. The experiment of State control was fairly tried ; the 
Government had every chance, and the Government failed. 
It seems that there is something fatal inherent in the nature of 
State control. The wise man will deal with things as they are. 
The idea of State control should be dissociated from the idea 
of State countenance, support, and help. They are two quite 
separate things. It is the duty of the Government to do all that 
the State can do to encourage the sea service and to ensure its 
welfare and prosperity. That industry is sticking by the country 
in peace, as it held by the country in war. Of what other industry 
can we say the same ? 

L. Cope CoRNFORD 


AUSTRALIA AFTER THE WAR 


(By AN OccAsIONAL CORRESPONDENT) 


“TF this is the peace,” said a returned Anzac a few days ago, 
“let’s get back to the war.” He was not thinking of Russia or 
Hungary or the German-Polish border, or any of the other restless 
areas where Bolshevism plus the unashamed Teuton are still 
raging against the orders of the Big Four. He was merely con- 
sidering the middle sheet of a Melbourne newspaper, headlined 
with strikes and rumours of strikes and dotted all over with 
complaints about Government extravagance and private pro- 
fiteering, repatriation delays, and arbitration eccentricities. The 
Acting Prime Minister and the Judge of the Arbitration Court 
were arguing in a tone of repressed bitterness up and down one 
column ; in another, next door to the festivities welcoming the 
return of our warships, alleged naval officers ventilated their 
grievances about delayed promotion ; across the page stretched 
the official announcement of restrictions on the use of gas and 
electricity, far more drastic than any issued while the war was 
on. That page was backed with a huge advertisement of an 
** astounding cheap sale”’ at which prices averaged 250 per cent. 
advance on the ordinary prices of 1917. 

The seamen have struck on all coastal boats; the wharf- 
labourers have struck; the builders’ labourers have struck. 
Labour on the great stacks of wheat awaiting export is hopelessly 
disorganized. The strike of seamen and wharf-labourers has 
thrown out of work at least fifty thousand innocent people in 
Melbourne alone. State school-teachers have threatened a stop- 
work meeting to protest against their low pay; State policemen 
have invaded the Chief Secretary’s office and harangued him against 
his will; other State employees (Civil Servants, not artisans) are 
arranging a “ public demonstration” of their grievances. One 
section of coal-miners is out of work and another is working itself 
into a striking mood. And all this in a country possessing the 
widest suffrage, the most legislatures (for its size), and the best 
= system (according to its travelling politicians) in the 
world. 

Even chaos had a cause, and there are reasons for the present 
state of Australia. The Press has shoals of them. The ladle 
dailies blame the wickedness of the Labour Party; the most 
influential weeklies curse the Bourbonism of the capitalist. Judge 
Higgins hints that Mr. Watt is not altogether innocent; and 
Mr. Watt, with the utmost respect, loads a good deal of the burden 
on to the shoulders of Mr. Justice Higgins. The public growls 
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at large; housewives grow sarcastic over the stupidity of men ; 
and through the turmoil attentive ears catch the undertone of 
returned soldiers muttering, “‘ Wait till we’re all back, and then 
look out!” But the Australian in his own country is notoriously 
the meekest and least resentful worm that ever hesitated about 
turning. He suffers everything, even Messrs. Holman and Ryan, 
not perhaps gladly, but without a symptom of kicking. And the 
Anzac, once returned, may find himself merely an Australian 
again. (If so, Heaven help the country !) 

By way of getting at the real reasons, consider first this allo- 
cution of Judge Higgins—remembering that for twelve years past 
he has been attacked by all the organs of the employing class as 
a hopelessly biased befriender of extreme Labour : 

As I diagnose the position, a few active intelligent men have got hold of the 

machinery of the union, men who probably have had their minds saturated with 
writing from outside countries, men who hold the fixed theory that nothing substantial 
can be gained without extreme courses. . . . No doubt the doubts as to the juris- 
diction of the Arbitration Court, the uncertainty as to what the High Court may say 
as tu an award, has something to do with the crisis; but the main cause is to 
be found in the teachings of oversea theorists. As a result the two extreme parties in 
the industrial world have become allies—those who push the claims of the workers 
regardless of the pain inflicted on the community, and those who have bitterly 
opposed all measures for the relief of the workers. 
In this diagnosis three phenomena are touched on, though scarcely 
explained or shown in true perspective : the muddled mechanism 
of the Arbitration Court, the recalcitrance of a certain section of 
employers, and the control of the unions by extremist officials 
in the grip of alien theories. It may be worth while here to 
rearrange for English readers, who know little of the background 
against which Australians see the judge’s picture, the essential 
facts of the situation. 

(a) For thirty years it has been a standing feature of Australian 
Labour disturbances that outsiders—recent arrivals from Britain 
or the United States—have organized and led them. Tom 
Mann, Ben Tillett, Peter Bowling, A. C. Willis—all these were 
new-comers a very short time before the strikes with which their 
names are connected. The genuinely Australian Labour leaders— 
Chris Watson, Andrew Fisher, W. M. Hughes—have been strike- 
preventers or strike-enders. Long residence in the country had 
familiarized them with its conditions and possibilities and taught 
them to gain their ends without undue disturbance of the com- 
munity at large. They realized the value of the ordinary man’s 
sympathy and the ordinary man’s vote; and they knew too 
much to be trapped into strikes at inconvenient moments by 
cunning anti-Labourites, as the Victorian railwaymen were trapped 
by Thomas Bent in 1903. An exact and searching inquiry into 
the history of the great coal-miners’ strike of 1909, when the 
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comparatively new chum Peter Bowling was similarly trapped by 
certain coal-owners, and W. M. Hughes had to rescue the misled 
miners from their impasse and regain for them the sympathy of 
the public, would illuminate the story of Australian Labour more 
clearly than any study of legislation or economics yet published. 

It so happened that Labour sent its best and soberest repre- 
sentatives to the Federal Parliament, thereby removing them, in 
most cases, from immediate contact with the unions they had 
previously controlled. The vacant places were filled, not with 
secretaries and officials of similar soberness—that type of man 
remained loyal to the absent leaders—but with young ambitious 
new-comers, eager to show their own cleverness and to supplant 
the older, steadier Australians. Those of them who had lately 
reached the Commonwealth had no time to forget the formule 
of discontent with social conditions that had in their former 
surroundings to some extent corresponded with the facts. That 
did not matter: the phrases were stimulating and catchy, and 
the young unionists who usually formed their audience were on 
the look-out for excitement, not for accuracy. (It must be 
understood that union business was generally disposed of at 
meetings in the evening of a working day, from which the older 
unionist with a home and a family stayed away, leaving things 
to be run by the young bachelors with nothing else to do of 
nights.) 

Up to 1914, however, the Federal leaders had with some 
difficulty kept their grip on the unions, or, at any rate, had been 
able to reassert themselves in troublous times. The war broke 
their hold. For one reason, the sounder men, the real strength 
of Australian unionism (which differed in those days from European 
or American unionism), went to the war and left the slackers 
behind ; for another, the Labour Ministry, with real patriotism, 
dropped or postponed many controversial measures and policies 
and confined its work to war legislation and measures of reform 
which would not accentuate the Party differences—and this to 
the young half-trained unionist, taught by his latest mentors that 
capital was poisonous and any compromise a crime, savoured of 
treachery to the cause. Again, when Australia, to her shame, 
repudiated conscription (partly, but not mainly, at the instigation 
of the half-baked unionists) she advertised herself to the world 
as a refuge for all English-speaking cowards and pacifists, and the 
advertisement was speedily answered. A fourth reason must be 
stated as impartially as possible. The Australian Roman Catholic 
is mostly Irish, usually more Irish than Catholic. To satisfy him 
the Vatican takes care to maintain in the Commonwealth at least 
one militant Irish prelate : once it was Cardinal Moran of Sydney, 
nowadays it is Archbishop Mannix of Melbourne. This dignitary 
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has chosen to identify himself with everything anti-English: he 
has called the war “a sordid trade war,” he has practised and 

reached Sinn Feinism, he has patted on the back every one who 
Galea like embarrassing the Government, he has taken to himself 
the credit of defeating conscription. Thus he has used his local 
headship of an important Church to foster all the forces tending 
to disaffection and insurgency. If the Labour machine has been 
seized by extremists—it would be scarcely libellous to call them 
Bolshevists, with all the worst implications that attach to the 
term—Mannixism has not been the least of the impelling causes. 

The official Labour Party of to-day, then, is dominated by a 
mixture of Bolshevism and Sinn Fein. The fact, just now in 
evidence, that the Moderate section can—at an exceptional crisis 
and by great efforts—defeat the Extremists in conference by a 
dozen votes or so out of two hundred does not annul or seriously 
impair this dominance ; for directly the crisis is over the Moderate 
majority will disappear into ordinary life, while the compact 
minority will retain its grasp on the offices and the mechanism, 
and will continue to use them, uninterfered with, for its own 
purposes. For genuinely reconstructive work, therefore, Labour 
officially so called is useless, and will long remain so. 

(b) Not without reason did the Bulletin the other day depict 
the “go slow” Labourite and the fat profiteer walking away 
hand-in-hand from a deserted factory and a block of vacant 
building land. If anything could persuade an intelligent citizen 
to ‘go Labour” under present conditions, it would be the flaunting 
arrogance of the war-made rich. Their elder brothers of pre-war 
days are still with us, the men who wallowed in the profits of 
German agencies and were four years ago furious with Mr. Hughes 
for taking any measures that might impair the kindly feeling 
between Australia (represented by themselves) and their German 
clients and partners. The Press that voices their views has already 
put in a protest against the dismemberment of Germany, on the 
ground that a diminished and enfeebled Germany will not be as 
good a purchaser of Australian wares as before the war—to such 
an extent is the German in their eyes the only worth-while pur- 
chaser of their wool and metals. It is they too, and their like 
in London, who have been supporting in the Press of both countries 
the avowed intention of the pre-war shipping ring to revive the 
rebate system. “No new feature,” said. a local defender of the 
ring a few weeks ago, “has been introduced into the London 
Shipping Conference since the war.” That is exactly what the 
Australian complains of. It is not his idea that the war should 
leave things exactly as they used to be. On the contrary, he is 
looking forward to a complete revaluation of human work and 
capacities, about which there is more to be said in the future ; 
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and he resents the hasty revival of old abuses even before peace 
is settled. This by the way: the point insisted on here is that 
the local nouveau riche, and the vieux riche too, both (as has always 
been the case in Australia) duller and less patriotic than their 
counterparts in the Mother Country, are talking as they used to 
talk in 1913 and 1903 and 1893, behaving as they used to behave 
before there was a Labour Party and an Arbitration Court, trying 
to pull the political strings and pervert the national policy as 
they have done since Australian politics began. And in the 
present state of Parties all this merely amounts to driving decent 
citizens into the arms of Labour ; for something may be done with 
a Party that has ideas, even wrong ones, but a Party that has 
no ideas and only greed for an emotion is beyond redemption. 

(c) The difficulties connected with the mechanism of the 
Arbitration Court need only be outlined here. They arise mainly 
from the forced literality of the interpretations put by the High 
Court on expressions used in the various Arbitration Acts. Thus, 
it has long been the custom in State Arbitration tribunals to 
submit to the Court agreements made between employer and 
employee in certain trades, which when approved by the judge 
became “common rules.” When the Federal Court tried to 
adopt that useful practice, the High Court pointed out that its 
powers were confined to adjudications where a dispute existed, 
and that it could take no notice of agreements. Again, the useful 
doctrine that the Federal Government may not interfere with 
State instrumentalities has been extended to cover the case 
of State businesses (bakeries, clothing factories, etc.), so that 
employees of a State occupied in trades competing with private 
businesses cannot be brought by the Court under the wage-scale 
enforced on private employers. These instances are enough to 
show how gravely the usefulness of the Arbitration Court as a 
reconciler has been compromised by technical legal considerations. 
And a Court whose help may fail the deserving applicant just at 
the critical moment cannot reasonably be cited as a conclusive 
argument against strikes. 

(d) It is difficult to bring simultaneously into focus all these 
elements in the Australian situation; but one may perhaps 
conjure up an impressionist picture of the decent, long-suffering 
Australian of the normal type, beset on the one hand with arti- 
ficially high prices and the arrogant contempt of the supplying 
magnates, on the other with Bolshevist temptations to upset the 
whole social fabric and make an end of his price-raisers (and of 
everything else), and deprived, by legal quibbles which he does 
not understand, of the sure remedy he has been taught to trust. 
He will not go Bolshevist, that is not in his nature; but he will 
go sulky and resentful and suspicious. He will hang back just 
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when his leaders want him to pull; he will look askance at any 
proposal (regarding Imperial defence schemes, for instance, or 
Empire unity) that he does not thoroughly comprehend, and will 
concentrate on purely parochial affairs—— 

Unless he is given, and given soon, the inspiration of a new 
policy and a new guidance, issuing from men he can trust without 
hesitation ; unless, that is, the returning Anzacs bring with them 
a leader and a creed. The only safeguard against Bolshevism is 
construction: reaction doubles its opportunities. Whatever 
rings may attempt and politicians may preach, all things are new. 
The mere fact that our fighting armies have been citizen armies, 
not professionals, cuts away the old basis of the social structure. 
The men who have fought, bringing back with them the memories 
and ideas of the men who have died, cannot peaceably fit in again 
to the old formula “ Me that ’ave been what I’ve been” one of a 
few might compromise by emigration, but this time they have 
all “ been,” so to speak, and compromises are impossible. (This, 
one thinks, may be truer of England even than of Australia.) 

It is becoming obvious that the future of Australia cm 
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them .. . an entirely false glamour was thrown over the whole 
matter ;’’ and goes on, “ The idea of upsetting the political life 
of the country by forming another Party is unthinkable.” Captain 
Carmichael, however, is undisturbed. General Monash, if Press 
reports are credible, has stated that he will go into politics if he 
is asked. Bishop Long (who went to Europe to be a front-trench 
bishop and found himself requisitioned for a front-trench Univer- 
sity Chancellor) is preaching sermons, now he is back, on “ They 
desire a better country,’ which in this case is to be distinctly an 
earthly one. And Charles Bean, the Australian ‘official war 
correspondent, whom General White the other day described 
publicly as “ the bravest man in the Australian armies,” has put 
out a little book about the future of Australia that may provide 
texts for many preachers: In Your Hands, Australians, he calls 
it. Australia lies now in the hands of the young Australian, 
where the dying Anzacs laid her: “We have to make up our 
minds, here and now, at the beginning of the struggle whether we 
are going to work in life for ourselves or for Australia.” The 
sentiment is not new, of course; but the appeal, from such a 
source at such a time, and backed by the returning soldier-youth 
of the Commonwealth, vivifies and rejuvenates sentiments that, 
however old, are also eternal. 


